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HE trials of the so-called “war 
criminals” have been subjected 


to thoughtful criticism by a few com- 
mentators, legal philosophers and his- 
torians. The opinion has been ex- 
pressed that they may eventually 
cause our nation and our allies very 


real embarrassment because the 
Courts which conducted them func- 
tioned without previous written law 
and with the doubtful competence of 
conquerors. Quite possibly, too, 
apart from these considerations, 
which favorably disposed historians 
may consider to be of secondary im- 
portance in the special circumstances 
of the trials, the cases of individual 
“war criminals” may have involved 
injustices or inequities because of 
passion or partisanship or misrepre- 
sentation. 

Whatever of all this, there was one 
refreshing aspect to the determina- 
tion to bring to trial the “war crimi- 
nals” and to demand an accounting 


before some bar of justice from some 
of those who by deliberate plan and 
conscious choice brought about the 
appalling evil that was World War II. 
This determination constituted a dra- 
matic affirmation before all the world 
and under the most solemn circum- 
stances of a seriously neglected truth, 
the truth that political, social and 
other moral disasters do not merely 
happen. They are not the blind re- 
sults of inexorable fate. Even the 
most complex of these calamities are 
not the work of irresponsible, me- 
chanical forces alone. Just as great 
movements forward in the social his- 
tory of mankind may be accurately 
attributed to the honorable actions of 
upright men, so the moral disasters 
which overtake men and nations must 
be attributed to the unfortunate use 
by responsible men of that freedom 
in which God created mankind from 
the beginning. 

In the rise and fall of societies, as 
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in the personal salvation or damna- 
tion of individual men, the old truth 
enunciated by the Sacred Scripture 
remains valid. It is a law of social 
history as well as a condition of in- 
dividual salvation: “He shall have 
glory everlasting who was free to 
transgress, but did not; who was free 
to do evil things, but did not do 
them.” This is the clue to a man’s 
perfection: “Before man is life and 
death, good and evil, that which he 
shall choose shall be given him.” 
(Eccles. 15,18). “Behold I set forth 
in your sight this day a blessing and 
a curse: a blessing if you obey the 
commandments of the Lord your 
God, ... a curse, if you obey not... .” 
(Deut. 11, 26-28). This is the key to 
a nation’s progress, its use of the 
freedom in which God made man 
from the beginning: “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, theu who killest the 
prophets, and stonest those who are 
sent to thee. How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, as a 
hen gathers her young under her 


wings, but thou wouldst not.” (Matt. 
23,37). 


Free WILL 


The determination to bring to jus- 
tice the so-called “war criminals” 
constitutes, I repeat, a dramatic re- 
affirmation of the reality of free will 
and of personal responsibility for the 
moral consequences of individual ac- 
tions. I speak of a “reaffirmation” 
because the philosophy of responsi- 
bility had lost something of its ap- 
peal, certainly in social thinking and 
possibly in legal thinking, in the 
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generation immediately preceding th § ® al 
war. law 

There had always been the ence 
tation to shuffle off sccountabilisgi large 
moral defect. Shakespeare described } "4 
and refuted it: “This is the excellent os 
foppery of the world, that, when ve bit 
are sick in fortune,—often the sur loso 
feit of our own behaviour,—we make 
guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon, and the stars: as if we were U 
villains by necessity; fools by heavy. § lon 
enly compulsior; knaves, thieves, and § trar 
treachers, by spherical predominance; § mo: 
drunkards, liars, and adulterers, by 
an enforced obedience of planetary — whi 
influence;” . . . But “The fault, dear rec 
Brutus, is not in our stars, but in § prc 
ourselves, that we are underlings.” } qu 
(Lear and Julius Caesar). 

The philosophy of responsibility in 
modern times has further suffered 
from the impersonal, collectivist 
theories of society and of history 
which found favor during and since 
the last century. These linked huma 
action more often to material forces 
and mass controls than to spiritual 
personality and individual responsi- 
bility. An earlier generation of de 
vout and God-fearing people had 
recognized the challenge of some em 
vironments and the limitations im 
posed by heredities, but they still 
acknowledged that the generality of 
men remain free to make conscious 
choice between life and death, good 
and evil. But then social theory fok § ' 
lowed new lines along which it has § | 
attempted to lead legal theory and 
application. As against the old phi- 
losophy of responsibility there has 
grown up the theory that misconduct 
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is always abnormal, that what the 
law calls “crime” and what consci- 
ence calls “sin” are to be explained 
largely in terms of causes beyond the 
control of the “sinner” or the “crimi- 
nal.” The philosophy of responsi- 
bility has been replaced by the phi- 
losophy of excuse. 


CHARACTER 


Under the newer concept, it is no 
longer a question of being able to 
transgress but refusing to do so; it is 
more often a question of acting in 
accordance with the “characters” 
which, without our asking, we have 
received. The character itself is a 
product of circumstances, and delin- 
quency and crime are simply other 
names for conflict and maladjust- 
ment. Criminals are sick people, like 
the insane. They should be dealt with 
as sick people and far from seeing 
in their crimina! actions anything for 
which they are responsible, we must 
learn to recognize in criminality the 
existence of something for which so- 
ciety is responsible. Hence the fa- 
miliar captions under pictures of 
young criminals: “Who is the real 
delinquent, this boy or society?” 
Hence, too, the frequent statements 
of sociologists and other experts who 
announce: “We believe in the re- 
sponsibility of Society, not of the 
Individual.” 

Last month I listened to a broad- 
cast over a national network of an 
extremely effective radio drama. It 
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was clearly conceived by its author 
and presented by its broadcasters as 
setting forth a profound and cogent 
point. Its scene was the cell of a 
condemned murderer. Every device 
of skillful radio-theatre drove home 
the idea of the play as stated by the 
players: 

Tonight I am sitting on the edge of 
a prison cot in the cell of a condemned 
murderer. Between him and the rope 
which will break his neck and choke 
the breath from his throat are nine 
hours of tortured darkness. Soon the 
collective hand of society will reach out 
and pull the lever that will spring the 
trap and send his feet kicking in mid- 
air in the death struggle. Perhaps the 
collective conscience of society will 
permit itself a slight qualm. As I write 
—the murderer watches me. He is 
nothing more than a big boned, hulk- 
ing, somewhat dull kid who continually 
trembles. He will die in the first light 
of the morning. I shall write then... 
about the court which should have 
tried him. It is a purely imaginary 
court—(a court which sits in judgment 
on ordinary people who lead what 
might be called a blameless life. A 
court established by a law which reads 
in part) :—“Whereas the state decrees 
that no one lacking twenty-one full 
years in age, can now alone be held re- 
sponsible for any murder, it is ordered 
that a minimum of six shall then be 
hanged if one such minor is condemned 
to die” . . . And so this court’s been 
called to quickly find the necessary 
five; the five additional nooses which 
await along with the one society’s de- 
creed for the young murderer. 
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The five extra nooses, as the play 
developed, were fashioned for the 
necks of the boy’s school authorities, 
his parent, a political leader in his 
community, a representative of or- 
ganized entertainment and an average 
member cf the general community. 
The broadcast was extremely effec- 
tive. It undoubtedly left in the minds 
of millions the impression that thus 
responsibility was placed where it 
always belongs: not with the indi- 
vidual criminal, but with the total 
society—and therefore with no one. 
It was a dramatic example of the 


philosophy of excuse as opposed to- 


the philosophy of responsibility. 

Judge John Perkins, former Justice 
of the Boston Juvenile Court, tells 
how one morning a probation officer 
came into his court room and said: 

I went to the Prison Association Din- 
ner last night. The principal speaker 
made a moving address. At the end of 
it, after descfibing how a parolee had 
committed an atrocious murder, he 
burst into a dramatic peroration. Rais- 
ing his eyes to the ceiling and with his 
voice trembling with emotion he ex- 
claimed dramatically: Somehow, Some- 
where, Some One of Us Failed this 
Man. . 


The judge remarked ironically: 

You mustn’t object to that argument. 
As a matter of fact, it is a wonderful 
idea for us, too. All these cases we 
have been worrying about, because 
they turned out badly, were not our 
fault . . . We never failed. Whenever 
we thought we had failed, some one 
else had always failed us. 

This is the philosophy of excuse— 
the philosophy of ultimate irresponsi- 
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bility. For more than a generation 
it has undermined the moral aj 
legal and individual social respong. 
bilities upon which the stability ¢ 
society must repose. 

The linking of misbehavior to mi. 
adjustments and to forces beyon 
the control of the individual offend 
may frequently be justified, but nc 





so often as to warrant a general phi 
losophy of law which loses sight ¢ 
the normal facts of individual py 
sponsibility and of personal freedom 
Misbehavior, whether sinful or crim: 
nal, always includes an element d 
“maladjustment,” but sometime 
there are adjustments which the ind- 
vidual must make on the level of th 
spiritual in order to meet the test o 
the material and the trial of the evil 


ADJUSTMENT OF INDIVIDUALS 


We must ameliorate bad cont: 
tions. We must strive by social « 
tion to lighten the load where it is 
unjust or unsafe, but we must recog 
nize that in all this adjustment ther 
are adjustments expected of the ind: 
vidual as well. We have rationalize 








too many ruthless tyrants in terms 
their adolescent frustrations. To 
many “maladjusted” criminals hav 
been explained in terms of the “cot 
flicts” and “tensions” of potentially 
great artists who were forced to bk 
obscure paperhangers in Austria; p> 
tentially great leaders of social move 
ments who were destined to become 
gangsters and leaders of anti-socid 
rackets which tore American com 
munities apart. Too much gangster 
ism and sheer criminality on the ob 
scure levels of the underworld ani 
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on the higher levels of international 
action and diplomacy have been en- 
couraged by this philosophy of ex- 
cuse in the realm of conscience and 
on the level of courts. The war- 
crimes trials have caused to resound 
in our century some echo, at least, 
of that voice of responsibility which 
spoke centuries ago with accents di- 
vine: “This night do they require 
thy soul of thee.” They have re- 
minded public servants of that ac- 
countability which is imposed on 
every free agent: “How is it that I 
hear this of thee? Give an account 
of thy stewardship, for now thou 
canst be steward no longer.” 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


It is good for civilization that the 
gon id of responsibility should 

reafirmed and that the philosophy 
of excuse should be subordinated to 
it, “cut down to size.” Civilization 
was not achieved by any such philoso- 
phy as that of excuse, by vagueness 
about accountability. Mankind did 
not emerge from recurring periods 
of social decline and even savagery 
by any such formulae. Social prog- 
tess has not been accomplished by 
swinging along with impersonal “des- 
tinies,” by riding the wave of the 
future, by the blind operation of un- 
controlled, biological, economic or 
social “forces.” It has been achieved 
by the vision and determination, by 
the self-knowledge and self-discipline 
of single individuals and of indi- 
viduals in groups who have under- 
stood the meanings of the words: “I 
know. I will. I do.” 
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“Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean.” And _ stretching 
forth His hands Jesus touched him 
saying: “I will: be thou made 
clean.” And immediately his leprosy 
was cleansed” (Matt. 8, 1-4). 

“And returning to himself, he said: 
... “I will arise, and will go to my 
Father, and say to Him: Father I 
have sinned against heaven and be- 
fore Thee. I am not worthy to be 
called Thy son: make me as one of 
Thy hired servants” (Luke 15, 17-19). 


It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us: that from 
these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom; and that Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth. (Gettysburg Address, 
Lincoln.) 

Poverty is the northwind that lashes 
men into Vikings . . . What we call 
evils, as poverty, neglect and suffering, 
are, if we are wise, opportunities for 
good ... If I am left alone, yet God 
and all the heroic dead are with me 
still. If a great city is my dwelling 
place, the superficial life of noise and 
haste shall teach me how blessed a 
thing it is to live within the company 
of true thought and high resolves. 
Whatever can help me to think and 
love, whatever can give me strength 
and patience, whatever can make me 
humble and serviceable, though it be 








a trifle light as air, is opportunity, 
whose whim it is to hide in uncon- 
sidered things, in chance acquaintance 
and casual speech, in the falling of an 
apple, in floating weeds, or the acci- 
dental explosion in a chemist’s mortar. 
— John Lancaster Spald- 
ing. 

It is easy to satirize these valiant 
concepts of an age perhaps more 
rhetorical, but also more resourceful, 
more self-reliant, more imbued with 
the philosophy of responsibility, more 
contemptuous of the philosophy of 
excuse. But the whole history of 
human achievement gives meaning to 
that rhetoric and attests to the worth 
of those who indulged it, who taught 
their children and told their fellow- 
citizens and trained themselves to 
recognize that they could do evil, 
but must not, that they could trans- 
gress, but would not. 

So we in our legislation, in our law 
courts and in our social theory must 
recognize and make allowance for 
the inadequate and the unfortunate, 
but we must not treat their condition 
as the normal condition of mankind 
and we must not spin our moral 
philosophy around their deficiencies. 
In our sympathy we must not place 
emphasis on excuse rather than on 
responsibility and thus spread a de- 
moralizing social philosophy. We 
must make responsibility the uni- 
versal norm and excuse the challenged 
exception. We must state the rules 
rather than always find reasons why 
they do not apply. We might well 
return to a bit of the rhetoric that 
glorified heroism and achievement 
and tone down the rhetoric lavished 
on those who lack the moral where- 
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withal by which to try or who, hay. 
ing it, prefer to serve themselves anj 
blame society rather than serve ». 
ciety and honor themselves. We mug 
recognize how the philosophy of r 
sponsibility oad: boys with with 
ered legs to become useful citizen, 
leaders of their community but aboy 
all masters of themselves,—while th 












philosophy of excuse has allowed ma 
of real intelligence and _ potenti 
parts to become the instruments ¢f 
Society’s confusion and of their ow 
damnation. Social stability and ind. 
vidual salvation still depend on th 
recognition of the central place of 
individual responsibility in whatever 
good may be accomplished or what 
ever evil must be suffered on the face 
of the earth over which God gave 
man dominion. 


Form oF CHARACTER 


Specifically, it was the philosophy 
of responsibility that made America 
great. It is the basis of free self-gov- 
ernment as free self-government in 
turn has been the basis of American 
greatness. Woodrow Wilson said 
some wise things about the relation 
ship of self-government to the kind 
of character produced by the philoso 
phy of responsibility. He said: 

Self-government is not a mere form 
of institution, to be had when desired, 
if only the proper pains are taken. lt 
is a form of character. It follows m 
the long discipline which gives a pet 
ple self-possession, self-mastery, 
habit of order and common counsel, 
and a reverence for law which will not 
fail when they themselves become the 













makers of law. 
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I offer this as a legitimate social 
and political conclusion from the 
moral philosophy of responsibility. 
If we are to acquire or keep the kind 
of character which Wilson said was 
essential for self-government, we must 
preserve the disciplines by which that 
character is built and the moral phi- 
losophy which dictates those disci- 
plines. Church, State and Home must 
unite in happy understanding to teach 
each generation the “self-possession, 
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self-mastery, the habit of order and 
peace and common counsel which will 
not fail them when they themselves 
become the makers of law.” Thus 
will our citizenry become the men of 
glory who could transgress, but will 
not do so; who could do evil things, 
but will not do them; who use their 
freedom, fortified by God’s grace, to 
do God’s Will on earth unto the 
temporal stability of their nation and 
the eternal salvation of their souls. 
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Soviet Strategy 


“Those here and abroad who hate freedom rely on confusion. 
The strategy of confusion is the same as Hitler’s was, but the tactics 
now are more subtle. They are the tactics of twisting words like 
‘democracy,’ ‘peace-loving,’ ‘freedom-loving,’ to mean the exact op- 
posite of what they have always stood for; the tactics of charging 
others with aggression and warmongering and whatever else of the 
kind you yourself are doing; the tactics of pretending to be for the 
economic underdog, when in reality you are only for the growth of 
your own power; the tactics of dividing those on the other side.”— 
Robert P. Patterson at Freedom House, New York City, Dec. 6, 1948. 


America’s Hour 


In this struggle to determine whether ways of peace or ways of 
violence are to prevail, the United States is called upon to play the 
decisive role. The free nations of the world look to us because we 
have strength, because we have no lust for conquest, and because 
they think we may have enough wisdom and consistency of purpose 
to thwart the Communist effort to engulf the world in violence. 

“If the United States does not assume the leadership now freely 
offered us, then the non-Communist world will quickly succumb in 
a panic of fear.”—John Foster Dulles at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Feb. 12, 1949. 











The Vernacular in Our Liturgy 


Tue Rev. H. A. REmInHOLD 


Reprinted from Tue Priest* 


| AM very grateful to the editors 
of The Priest for their kindness 
in letting me have some space to re- 
port to my confreres on a question 
in which I have had an active and 
keen interest ever since I entered the 
seminary back in 1919. Unfortunate- 
ly our problem has in the past usually 
been discussed under a certain stress 
and the advocates of the mother 
iongue in our liturgy were most of the 
time also advocates of other causes, 
mostly heretical: Wycliff, Hus, Lu- 
ther, Calvin, Cranmer, John Knox 
and the rationalists and representa- 
tives of the enlightenment, the men 
of the Synod of Pistoia and Febronius 
and Wessenberg’s partisans. Natur- 
ally this issue seems to be, to say it 
colloquially, a very “hot potato”; 
touch it and you burn your fingers. 
The way the reports on utterances 
of the Holy See have been headlined 
by certain papers has made it worse 
for the vernacularists. Paragraph 60 
of Mediator Dei expressly deals with 
this question. It re-states the custom- 
ary arguments for the preservation 
of Latin: “a beautiful sign of unity,” 
an “antidote for any corruption of 
doctrinal truth.” However, the Holy 
Father is not adamant about these 
reasons, for in the next sentence he 
states that “in spite of (these two 
reasons) the use of the mother tongue 
in connection with several rites may 


be of much advantage to the ? 

What is strictly Torbidder fe 
procedure of adopting translations 
for liturgical use by the ministers of 
the Church or in congregational use 
without permission from Rome. The 
general impression, however, given 
by many newspapers was that even 
the discussion of this issue was for- 
bidden and that there was no hope 
that Rome would ever consider such 
a radical change. However, there is 
nothing in the wording of the whol 
paragraph which suggests that the use 
of the vernacular was condemned for 
all eternity as a liturgical language, 


EXxAMPtE IN FRANCE 


A few months later the same spec 
tacle took place before our eyes. The 
French hierarchy had requested and 
obtained permission for something 
so far unheard of in France: the use 
of the vernacular in a number of sae 
ramental rites contained in the Rity 
ale Romanum. A number of our p® 
pers gave the impression that the 
Holy See had restricted the use of 
the vernacular and forbidden it im 
places where it had crept in. In view 
of the fact that many German, Aus 
trian and Swiss dioceses have dioce 
san rituals which contain even larger 
portions of sacramental rites and full 
funeral services only in the vernact- 
lar, with not even an alternate Latin 
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text, and that this has been so for 
many years, there was nothing start- 
ling in the decision for France. 

T thought it necessary to bring in 
these two instances to illustrate that 
anybody who ventures forth for this 
cause has to be aware of an unfavor- 
able reception. The issue has been 
discussed by the laity and clergy in 
many English weeklies and monthlies 
with the utmost frankness. A num- 
ber of French bishops have brought 
it before pastoral conventions on a 
large scale and given the priests full 
rein in their argumentation for and 
against the vernacular in the liturgy. 
In none of the European countries 
has anybody doubted the loyalty, 
obedience or common sense of the 
proponents of this change. 

So far the moderate advocates have 
only wished to see the vernacular in 
such rites as baptism, funerals, last 
sacraments, weddings and some mi- 
nor sacramentals. It seems that per- 
mission for the use of the vernacular 
in these rites is comparatively easy 
to obtain from Rome, once the hier- 
archy is convinced that it is better to 
use the vernacular and applies to 
Rome for permission. 


“RiTUALE ROMANUM” 


I personally do not think I would 
be called radical if I go even further 
by saying that although the above is 
a great piece of progress, I would ad- 
vocate still more: a complete trans- 
lation of the entire Rituale Romanum 
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for universal and common use in all 
parish churches, and also a gradual 
introduction of the vernacular into 
the Mass. 

The first American Bishop, Bishop 
John Carroll of Baltimore, seems to 
have gone even further. However, 
Pope Pius XII’s two reasons, given 
above, can very well be taken care 
of, if we keep in Latin, as a “sign of 
unity” and an “antidote of corrup- 
tion in doctrine,” the Canon of the 
Mass and all those prayers which are 
said in a low voice. This would re- 
strict the vernacular to exactly those 
parts which are supposed to be sung 
by the people or to be heard: the 
“hymnal” parts (Introit, Gradual, 
Offertory, Communion Verse, the 
Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei and per- 
haps the Kyrie) and the prayers in 
common: Collects, Preface, Our Fa- 
ther, and Thanksgiving after Com- 
munion. Since the epistle and gospel 
are already being read in English, 
they would only have to be moved 
into the “right” place, making repeti- 
tions and time-consuming reading 
unnecessary.* 

The reasons for having the ver- 
nacular in the Mass, not the Mass in 
the vernacular, are the same as the 
ones usually given for the Sacraments 
and sacramentals, with a few more to 
add. Thirty years ago these reasons 
were proposed in an American theo- 
logical review with great charm and 
skill by the late D. J. Campbell, a 
Nova Scotia priest. The reasons 


1If the Bishop assists pontificaliter at High Mass the gospel is read once by the 
celebrant, once by the bishop, once by the deacon and once more by the preacher, while 
the original idea was for all to listen to solemn “Kerygma” or announcing of the word 
God. This would be more obvious in vernacular Masses. 
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against the change offered by his op- 
ponents were the same as the ones 
usually given now. He dealt with 
them thoroughly and wittily—but ob- 
viously “out of time,” as the issue 
was dropped when he died. No won- 
der: it was the day of Modernism and 
everybody was more than usually on 
his guard not to be found among the 
“‘proponentes nova et suspecta” (those 
advancing new and suspect doc- 
trines). 


PRECEDENT SHATTERED 


It has been pointed out that the 
changes made by the present Pontiff 
are of a more thorough and prede- 
dent-shattering nature than any 
known change before: the new psal- 
ter was translated from what seems 
to be the best conjecture of the ori- 
ginal, leaving not only the Vulgate, 
Septuagint, but St. Jerome behind. 
The use of saliva in baptism, which 
may go back to Apostolic times, was 
for all practical purposes discontin- 
ued. Confirmation of people in dan- 
ger of death was introduced. What 
seemed a bold venture when I pro- 
posed it for seamen back in 1934, 
evening Mass for special circum- 
stances and all that goes with it, was 
not only permitted as a war measure, 
but has become a thing of ordinary 
life in Germany and France and per- 
haps elsewhere. 

The liturgical classification of 
saints has been “obliterated” by one 
based on a completely new aspect: 
the Common of the Popes. As these 
measures were taken in spaced suc- 
cession they seemed to be nothing 
but routine decisions demanded by 
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emergencies or long overdue. By 
when seen together as the outcome ¢ 
one short pontificate they are 
toms of a fearless, bold and solicitoy 
awareness of a new world shaping jt 
self, which is indeed promising {or 
our cause. The only instance in mod. 
ern Church history which resemble 
these measures seems to be Pius X 
Communion decrees. 

Does it then appear so very wm 
timely and hopeless to focus our a 
tention as priests on another trad: 
tional usage which, I feel, has ou 
lived its usefulness—the retention of 
a “dead and sacred” language in 
those parts of our parish liturgy whic 
are supposed to be Kerygmatic, 
establish a live connection betwea 
the eternal, timeless mysteries of 
Christ and men and women living in 
this age? The catechumen or for 
Mass was not only originated in th 
synagogue as a service of prayer and 
indoctrination, but preserved this 
character until the Latin vernacular 
was no more understood and the Re 
mance, Celtic, Slav and Teutonic 
languages became the new vernatt- 
lar. It was then that even the fore 
Mass became a clergy-Mass and 1 
ceded into the cloud of mystery 
which shrouds the sacrificial part of 
the Mass. This is not the place to it 
vestigate the reasons why the Wet 
was treated differently from the Slavic 
East and why this time the Church 
did not make the same change she had 
made in the third (?) century, when 
she made the transition from G 
to Latin to take care of the new sitt 
ation in Rome, “gone Latin” agait 


Until the nineteenth century Latia 
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remained at least the language of the 
educated, but now it is even disap- 
aring from high schools and col- 
fe: oday’s seminarians are taught 
less Latin than any have learned 
since the Middle Ages and there are 
some who feel frustrated even with 
Latin versions of St. Paul’s epistles, 
Gregorian hymns, and sermons by 
St. Ambrose. This trend may be re- 
grettable from a cultural point of 
view, but it will not be stopped and, 
maybe, it is a blessing in disguise. 
If we were more familiar with sacred 
English texts and if our dogmatic 
knowledge had an English vocabu- 
lary our sermons might gain from it. 
I can still remember preachers who 
quoted Latin in their sermons and 
used the artefacts of high-grade theo- 
logical speculation right out of dog- 
ma books (“Kerygmatic” is a term 
widely used in French and German 
publications during the last ten 
years) to break the bread for the little 
ones. It was not so long ago either. 
One of the standard objections is 
that even the “people” don’t want the 
liturgy in the vernacular. There is a 
complex answer to this simple state- 
ment. 1) How do we know? Who 
are the people? Whom did you ask? 
2) How on earth do we expect the 
“people” even to think of the possi- 
bility of having English in the litur- 
py when from childhood days we 
ve “proved” to them that the ver- 
nacular is the mark of heresy and 
that Latin is better? The possibility 
never arises in their minds and even 
to think of it appears disloyal. 
However if we examine the cus- 
tomary reasons given for the reten- 
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tion of Latin, we notice that they are 
not as solid as they are emphatically 
stated. Here are a few: 

Latin is a sacred language. It is? 
No more than Hebrew, Aramaic and 
Greek, which are the languages of the 
Bible, nor is it less es 2 and 
aloof from vulgarity than these. 

Latin is the language of the 
Church. Yes, and nobody wants to 
change that as a means of communi- 
cation, for authentic texts, dogmatic 
decisions, Canon Law and so forth. 
But the Catechumen Mass is not a 
colloquy between the Apostolic See 
in Rome and a missionary in Java, 
but the medium between. the ordinary 
Christian and God in which the Word 
is dispensed, the mind is enlightened 
and the heart speaks. 


Is Latin UNIVERSAL? 


Latin is the universal language. It 
is not, not even in the liturgies of the 
Church, from the Greek of the Uni- 
ates in Sicily to the modern Rumani- 
an used in Transylvania. Unless we 
want to affront the Eastern Christians 
by making it stick that we regard 
them as second-rate, we had better 
not be too emphatic in stating that 
Latin is the only real and true lan- 
guage of the liturgy. Such Latin su- 
periority will only increase their fear 
that they have to lose their identity 
when they come back to unity with 
Peter. 

What appears to us so simple, ap- 
pears to others as arrogance. More 
and more missionaries in countries 
of great and ancient civilization like 
China, Japan and India are finding 
out that a good pagan does not have 
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to be westernized first before he be- 
comes a good Christian and the best 
among them are trying hard to find a 
way of bringing Christ to the Orient 
without uprooting men first from 
their cultural heritage. 

The situation is different in primi- 
tive countries, and our forebears in 
the northern woods of Europe were 
primitive. But in the meantime the 
post-medieval ages have greatly 
changed the human “substratum” of 
Western man and, if we want to 
speak to the heart and mind of our 
contemporary, Latin does not seem 
to be any longer the best idiom for it. 
We do not use it for sermons, talks, 
the written word—is it any longer 
wise and consistent to use it when we 
want to establish the most vital con- 
tact between God and man in our sac- 
ramental life? 


ANOTHER OBJECTION 


The French Dominicans, in their 
excellent magazine Maison-Dieu, have 
dealt with another objection which 
comes from the other wing of the 
liturgical movement: the liturgy is a 
mystery, as God is a hidden God, 
therefore let us keep Latin, which ex- 
presses this mystery best. 

This is, in my estimation, the worst 
of all arguments for Latin, becaue it 
is based on class notions. There are 
the educated who know Latin—no 
mystery for them. But the “turba,” 
the great “vulgus” who don’t know 
Latin, let them have more and more 
mystery. Besides, it is not a serious 
argument when you can buy a Sted- 
man, translated and _ fool-proofed 
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with reference symbols! Apart from 


these more practical considerations 
even in principle there is here a cop 
fusion of mystery based on supre 
rational and supernatural truth, and 
mysteriousness based on ignorance, 
The Church only in Red propagand 
is deliberately engaged in maintain 
ing ignorance. Such benign concem 















































with un-wisdom of the masses by the wealy 
knowing few is a rather suicidal & § hey 
tempt to protect the sacred spher § toub 
from the masses. acy” 

But you just mentioned Stedman, § jon 
someone will say. We have mor § srt, 
missals than money can buy; then § ome 
why advocate radical changes? My § ony 
answer to this simple question is com § jndiy 
plex again. In the first place, I ama & garp 
pastor who has a missal for every § (Cath 
parishioner in all pews—donated went 
the late Monsignor Stedman. I doa § 4 - 
I can to encourage its intelligent ani § 4,1}, 
prayerful use. I give it to converts § yho 
and as rewards and gifts. But withadl § ge 
this, I regard a missal as a crutch § og , 
as a good and solid one, it is true, but § , . 
as a crutch. ne 

In a way it reminds me of a det § ay 
man who goes to an opera witht § oa 





music score and a libretto in his 
hands, watching the antics of the cor 
ductor and the notoriously poor at 
ing of the singers. He ought to hare 
two pair of eyes to focus it all right 
As long as we have the “loud” part 
of the Mass in Latin, please don’t dis 
courage the use of the missal. At 
least, the people are in parallel a 
tion with the priest. Their mind par 
ticipates even if their eyes are ola 
to a book. It is a closer participatio 
than mere general intention and pat 
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ticular attention to other prayers. 
There is mental unison. But it is the 
“hearing of Mass,” the praying the 
Mass, of monads, in a mediate way. 

What makes a Benedictine or Cis- 
tercian Conventual High Mass so im- 
pressive ? The intercourse of voices, 
minds, hearts, eyes and bodies be- 
tween altar and congregation. They 
really celebrate together—because 
they don’t need translations. What 
troubles me is the lack of “immedi- 
acy” between priest and congrega- 
tion which gives the prospective con- 
vert, for instance, the impression of 
something artificial, distant. Some 


converts have been impressed by the 
individual devotion, the absorbed 
earnestness of prayer they notice in 


Catholic churches, while 'a low Mass 
went on at the altar, especially after 
all the folksiness, togetherness and 
fellowship in Protestant churches. But 
who is advocating that we should 
shed the majesty, restraint, dignity 
of our liturgy? Who is advocating 
a false, lowered popularity? Of 
course you can fulfill your Sunday 
duties at Mass, even if the little bell 
calls you back to earth out of in- 
fused contemplation, but then you 
have your time-table, meditation and 
liturgy, mixed up or you already 
walk extraordinary ways. 


MADE FOR PARTICIPATION 


An attentive investigation of the 
missal cannot but reveal that the 
catechumen-Mass was made for par- 
ticipation by the audience, not only 
in mind or general intention, but in 
areal and personal way. If some- 
body holds the opinion that the fore- 
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Mass itself is out of date and had 
better be left asleep in documents 
and perfunctorily persolved by clergy 
ordained to know and do these things 
“for” an awed crowd, I cannot argue. 
It would lead to clericalization of 
the Church, counteract the Pontiff’s 
call to Catholic Action, widen an al- 
ready threatening gap between clergy 
and laity, and, finally, completely re- 
verse the “sacramental trend” since 
Pius X. 


THERE ARE DIFFICULTIES 


The argumentation for vernacular 
in those parts of the liturgy that are 
meant to call for response by the 
people does not blind me to the tre- 
mendous difficulties which are in- 
volved. Yet the number of priests 
interested in this problem and in- 
clined to follow the argument is 
rapidly increasing. “The English 
Liturgy Society” in England and 
“The Vernacular Society” (39 East 
Congress St., Chicago, Ill.) find more 
and more members and devote their 
time to the study of the question and 
to tabulating intelligent reactions. 
But it seems that the laity on the 
whole is completely unaware and we 
clergy adopt the attitude that this is 
dangerous territory. Apathy and ap- 
prehension are the first major ob- 
stacles. Nobody enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being a self-appointed one- 
man-committee for the reform of the 
Church from the bottom up. I don’t. 
But isn’t it strange that, while a war 
was raging and communications cut 
off, this same problem was widely 
discussed on both sides of a divided 
world? 
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The Church is fighting rear-guard 
actions, humanly speaking, over Eu- 
rope: does the muteness and inarticu- 
late obedience suffice for millions of 
faithful in totalitarian persecution, 
where all coherence is atomized, 
preaching impossible, and where 
every Christian is called to decide— 
often without guidance? Should we 
not use every bit of potential armor 
to make our faithful into alert, awake, 
knowing and responsible Christians? 
Why, then, forego the liturgy? 

Midwestern priests have expressed 
fear of further complications in the 
case of their national parishes. But 
is the Latin language a bond between 
the Anglo-Saxon laity and their Po- 
lish or Italian fcllow-Catholics? It 
is the sermons, the extra-liturgical 
prayers, hymns, the schools, etc., 
which counteract the absorption— 
apart from other, more subtle agents. 

I agree with Fr. Martindale, S.J., 
in his regret for the loss of subtlety, 
majesty and beauty which we clergy 
see in our Latin texts. I fear we shall 
lose them even in the best of trans- 
lations, although neither the King 
James Version nor the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer seems to be totally in- 
ferior in tone and vocabulary. 

But it is not the purpose of this 
article to tell the priests what to do 
to make a smooth translation. That 
is up to the Holy See and to our 
Bishops. I have no fear that, once 
the Shepherds feel that the scale is 
weighted towards a change, they will 
not make it and that they will not 
know how to do it. This is only a 
minority report to let the vast ma- 
jority know what causes the ripples 
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on the surface. We are not “desirous 
of new things” as the Gauls were in 
Caesar’s days, but some of us ar 
under the impression that there must 
be more than one reason why the 
Mass receives so much lip-service and 
so little real understanding; why ve 
have hardly made any progress to 
wards the goal set by Pius X’s litur 





gical reforms; why the people flock 
to novenas, but go to Mass only be 
cause they must, and why much of 
our preaching is so trite, common 
place and unconnected with th 
sacred action on our altars. I fed 
that the principal reason is, in spite 
of obedience and willingness and lip 
service, that the foreign tongue has 
made out of Mass something to bk 
“performed” or “persolved.” If this 
can be remedied, should not we 
parish priests voice our observations? 


To conclude on an amusing note, 
there is one reason which we often 
give as an advantage for Latin: the 
lady who went to China and entered 
a church to find the same Latin Mass. 
She did not understand Latin—nei- 
ther in Chicago nor in China. Should 
we conclude, then, that she felt at 
home because she did not understand 
it in either place? Or the answer 
Monsignor Benson, the great com 
vert, gave the late Fr. Campbell: 
“Why, just imagine, you go to France 
and have to listen to French even at 
the altar. Isn’t it horrible enough 
for sermons?” Or the famous travel 
ing priest who comes to a church, 
let us say, in Serbia and can’t read 
Serbian. I don’t think anybody 
suggested the abolition of Latin mis 
sals or wanted to force, e.g., religious 
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orders to give up their Latin liturgy. 
| am speaking of parish churches 
and institutions only. 

A few years ago it seemed out- 
landish even to mention such a 
change. But I notice lately that Fr. 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., makes a cautious 
and prudent sally forth into this field 
in his latest book The Mass of the 
Future, and that the new great stand- 
ard work of the scholarly Fr. J. A. 
Jungmann, S.J., Missarum Sollemnia, 
(2 vols.) takes a stand which is at 
least implicitly favorable to our po- 
sition, on pastoral, traditional, dog- 
matic and historical grounds. 
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ees visitor to Ireland, especially 
if he arrives fresh from the con- 
tinent, is very likely to feel the sensa- 
tion of detachment. In some strange 
manner, Ireland produces an impres- 
sion of not being entirely Europe and 
yet very definitely not America. This, 
perhaps, is wholly natural. Islands 
have a tendency to be insular, unless, 
like Great Britain, they are islands 
attached to an immense empire. This 
insularity breeds a certain introspec- 
tion which is not, I must confess, 
completely unattractive. It was a re- 
lief in many ways to reach the leisure- 
ly, very Victorian Dublin and dis- 
cover that the hottest question under 
debate in the public mind was the 
anti-Partition fight against the con- 
tinued separation of the six northern 
counties. Berlin seemed startlingly 
far away, the French crisis a bit aca- 
demic, and the woes of Greece and 
Italy something slightly remote from 
the ordinary preoccupations of every- 
day life. 


INFLUENCE ON IRISH THOUGHT 


It is good to find oneself in this 
sort of an atmosphere where people 
are concerned, and very properly so, 
with those questions which affect 
them directly and immediately. The 
fact that for so long the Irish people 
have had to look to their own affairs 
in order to survive at all has unques- 
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tionably insulated them a bit wih 





reference to the rest of Europe. | 
must be borne in mind always, and 
this is almost a truism, that the 
graphical position of England be 
tween Ireland and the continent ha 
exerted an immeasurable influence o 
Irish thought and the degree of 
awareness of what is going on es 
where. England has served as a sort 
of screen through which a great ded 
that reaches Ireland necessarily pas- 
es and is sometimes filtered down to 
a barely perceptible potency. Irish 
men tell one almost immediately that 
they feel themselves to be terribly eat 
off from the world. I heard innumer- 
able comments in Dublin to the effect 
that there was real regret that in some 
way Ireland did not manage to make 
its voice heard in, or even to feel the 
pulsations of, world affairs with any- 
thing like the proper intensity. 

It conforms to the expression of # 
British friend who, on learning tha 
I was to lecture in Ireland on various 
international topics, raised the query: 
“But are the Irish interested in any- 
thing except Ireland?” This remark 
does not stand up at all after even the 
most superficial Irish experience. 
country reveals a peculiar and almost 
contradictory combination of inst- 
larity and cosmopolitanism; not co® 
mopolitan expressed in habits or in 
temperament, but in interest and con- 
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tacts that literally encircle the globe. 

Ireland is the only country in the 
world, perhaps, to have created a vast 
empire without any political impli- 
cations attached to it. [ts people have 
gone everywhere; its blood has 
merged with that of almost every 
other race. Its descendants have pop- 
ulated a good portion of the English- 
speaking world and have managed to 
set themselves up to a remarkable de- 
gree in such places as Argentina, 
Chile and South Africa. The fact that 
every Irishman has a relative in some 
far-off corner of the globe means lit- 
erally that his mental operations of 
necessity function beyond the limits 
of Galway or Donegal. 

This immense Irish colonization of 
empty spaces all over the world, with- 
out any home country political at- 
tachments, contributes to that almost 
purely spiritual and sometimes senti- 
mental character of Irishism—if I 
may use the expression—that is so 
strong everywhere. I did not get the 
impression in the least that Ireland— 
that is, the republican portion—is at 
all the “stagnant pool” that it has 
been called so impertinently by Sir 
Basil Brooke, Prime Minister of the 
six northern counties. As one who 
has had considerable experience in 
talking about all sorts of curious sub- 
jects to audiences in many lands, I 
am quite willing to stand by the 
statement that one would have to go 
far to find livelier audiences or keen- 
er debate and discussion than in Eire 
today. This applies not merely to 

lin, where it might be expected, 
but to Cork, Limerick, or Waterford. 
I suppose part of this notion that 
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Ireland is an outmoded place sprin 
from its Catholic nature. We should 
be accustomed by this time to the idea 
that a country where most people go 
to Mass is a place where no one is 
interested in anything except saying 
his beads or reading, at the most, 
The Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 
Intellectually, Ireland is a much more 
interesting place in modern terms 
than from the purely physical point 
of view. Heating is bad, if it exists 
at all. Trains move at a pace which 
makes the various services from 
Pennsylvania Station to Long Island 
seem jet-propelled by comparison. 
The tempo of life is extraordinarily 
slow. One gentleman to whom I used 
the expression “Victorian” suggested 
that it was really a “Georgian way of 
life” that was operating. The press 
reveals the same general atmosphere 
in the absence of the sensational and 
the spectacular. 


Bounp Up wir Briralin’s 
Economy 


Ireland is the only place I have 
ever discovered where people queue 
up endlessly on a Sunday morning 
for Mass. Food is abundant and ex- 
cellent. Testimony to this is provided 
by the incredible number of British- 
ers who clutter up the place. At the 
Shelbourne Hotel in Dublin, which 
is a first-class hostelry, I am confi- 
dent I was the only non-Britisher in 
the entire establishment. The boats 
are packed with them, seeking such 
delicacies as bacon, ham and steaks. 
Resentment at Ireland’s neutrality 
does not seem to extend to a refusal 
to eat its food or spend a bit of time 
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under what appear, after Britain, to 
be lush conditions of life. 

We are wont to forget the fact that 
Ireland is one of the newest nations 
in the world and as a result has not 
yet had time to construct the innu- 
merable institutions of national life 
that independence demands. The 
country is totally bound up with the 
economy of Britain. Of the some 
twenty insurance companies func- 
tioning in the nation, only four are 
of Irish origin. Banks, transporta- 
tion enterprises and the like are al- 
most without exception adjuncts of 
London. Some of the results of the 
peculiar economic ties with England 
are revealed in the fact that British 
publications, especially books, flood 
the Irish market, while Irish publica- 
tions have no entrée at all into Eng- 
land. The consequence is a cramping 
of Irish intellectual production since 
there is no outlet to the potentially 
very large English market. This lu- 
dicrous anomaly can only be ex- 
plained as the hold-over of an eco- 
nomic servitude which to date has 
not been broken. . . . 


ComPLETE SEPARATION 


The move toward complete politi- 
cal separation is far along. I was in 
Dublin during the days when the dis- 
cussion of the repeal of the External 
Relations Act was under way. The 
comment in London, a few days after 
the decision of the Irish government 
was announced, tended to see in this 
move a chauvinistic outburst with the 
most absurd results. Technically 
speaking, if the Act is repealed, 
thousands of Irish who live in Britain 
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will become aliens. Several Bish been 
in England will automatically be oh § al ¢ 
liged to register as aliens with the § whic 
appropriate authorities. In Canada, § in E 
New Zealand, Australia and els § tion 
where, the status of Irish residents } cont 
who still retain Irish citizenship § Brit 
might cause some complication, — men 
These, it seems to me, are purely eco! 








technical difficulties, which can hk 
worked out to the satisfaction of 
everyone. 

The soundness of the Irish posi 
tion strikes one as almost irrefutable, 
Allegiance to the King is obviously 
incompatible with the republican 
























































form of government. It is not ani ( 
mosity of the old type cropping spit 
again so much as a realistic appeal pol 
of a situation and the status of Ir J the 
land in the world. After all, there is § ou: 
something rather incongruous in the B ple 
presenting of credentials by an Irish ¥ ne 











minister abroad in the name of the 
British monarch, when the particular 
diplomatic representative is servi 
a country that has a President 
calls itself a republic. To be sure, the 
link as it stands today is extraordi 
narily tenuous and fragile. It is pure 
ly symbolic, but even symbolism can 
become historically untenable at cer 
tain times. 

The action of Ireland in posing the 
problem now has provoked a great 
deal of comment, not merely because 
of its intrinsic importance, but be 
cause of the repercussions in such 
places as Pakistan, South Africa, and 
elsewhere. The Irish Government may 
very probably have contributed to 4 
reorientation of the whole idea of 
the British Commonwealth and have 
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been the cause of a new constitution- 
al concept. The unanimity with 
which this proposal has been received 
in Eire would indicate that the solu- 
tion of the question will probably 
contribute to better relations with 
Britain. Ireland is in a state of fer- 
ment at the moment, politically and 
economically. The nation is search- 
ing for the formulae which will per- 
mit it to develop and expand nor- 
mally. If there are anachronisms to 
be eliminated, now is the time to do 
it 
CounTRY UNDERPOPULATED 


One catches all over the country a 
spirit of constructive effort. If the 
political question weighs heavily on 
the land, the economic is no less seri- 
ous. There are ample causes for per- 
plexity. The first is, perhaps, the 
necessity to remove the causes for 
migration and encourage the aver- 
age Irishman to stay at home. The 
country is desperately underpopu- 
lated and even the most casual ob- 
server notes the vast expanses of land 
and the sight of mile after mile with 
scarcely a house or a farm. Ireland 
must be made attractive to its own 
people, who must be persuaded that 
there is a future at home. The second 
point is the possibility of developing 
normal contacts abroad without the 
intervention of Britain. I understand 
that there are many commercial op- 
erations which still pass through the 
hands of London brokers for no real 
reason at all except the survival of a 
traditional way of doing business. 
The opening of foreign markets and 
stimulation of independent com- 
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mercial ties is an obvious and urgent 
necessity which becomes evident af- 
ter even the slightest contact with the 
nation. 

Ireland struck me as a country 
where there are to be found an ama- 
zingly large number of outstanding 
and competent personalities and a 
dearth of organizations to do the job. 
This may be the result of a typical 
American reaction toward things, 
namely, that if there is not a com- 
mittee to do the thing, obviously it 
cannot even be contemplated. With- 
out sinning on the side of over-or- 
ganization, which is the bane of ex- 
istence in too many countries already, 
there is certainly a place for more 
effective utilization of the human re- 
sources of Ireland through organized 
channels. That this is in the mind of 
the Irish is clear from the consider- 
able interest taken in the proposed 
Vocational Organization. A report 
exists, prepared by a very competent 
commission under the chairmanshi 
of the Bishop of Galway, recommend- 
ing the organization of the economic 
and professional life of the country 
along vocational lines. This report 
was produced at the behest of Mr. De 
Valera and, although out now for 
several years, apparently not much 
has been done to put it into effect. 
But the raw material is there and the 
ideas launched. There is clearly a 
sense that in some manner a new 
type of social and economic structure 
must be erected if the nation is to sur- 
vive and prosper. 

A distinguished Maynooth profes- 
sor, Dr. Peter McKevitt, in his intro- 
duction to the abbreviated text of the 
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full report, states: “We claim that 
vocational organization is the only 
system that can preserve democratic 
liberties, secure the maximum collab- 
oration between all classes of the 
community, and give workers a sta- 
tus commensurate with their contri- 
‘bution to social life.” 

With this statement, I think, most 
of us who pretend to think socially 
and economically as Christians can 
heartily agree. It is plainly in line 
with the Papal recommendations. Ire- 
land is certainly one of the very few 
states which have taken this matter up 
at the highest level and propose ac- 
tually to reorganize the whole social 
order. 

It may not be amiss to add that the 
Irish constitution is particularly in- 
teresting on this point. It contains, 
under Article 45, what are known as 
“Directive Principles of Social Poli- 
cy.” This text reveals a most enlight- 
ened attitude toward the problems of 
individual welfare and the common 
good. It contains such guarantees as 
that “The State shall favour and, 
where necessary, supplement private 
initiative in industry and commerce.” 
It proposes to protect the public 
against unjust exploitation and, in 
section 4, asserts that “The State 
pledges itself to safeguard with espe- 
cial care the economic interests of the 
weaker sections of the community, 
and, where necessary, to contribute 
to the support of the infirm, the wid- 
ow, the orphan and the aged.” 

If all of this is indicative of a situ- 
ation comparable to that of a “stag- 
nant pool,” it would be difficult to 

imagine what would be necessary to 
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constitute a en ere I dare. 
say that, in terms of social thinking 
Eire has gone as far, if not farther, 
than the North of Ireland. So fa 
sufficient organizations are lacking tp 
carry out the kind of program of %» 
cial reconstruction that Ireland needs, 
It would be impossible, however, in 
even a brief sketch to omit all ref 
erence to the movement known a 
Muintir Na Tire, with headquarter 
in Tipperary and under the guidance 
of the remarkable Father Hayes 
Comparable in many ways to our own 





Catholic Rural Life Conference, her 
is an effort in the direction of th 
strengthening of parish life as the in 
dispensable social and economic unit, F™ 
It provides an encouragement to § tins 
ward the creation of a village ai §< 
small town economy that is most ur § 
gently needed. 


PARTITION PROBLEM 


The second political question t 
occupy the time and attention of the 
Irish is the famous—or infamous— 
Partition problem. I may be mis 
taken, but I have the impression that 
almost all of the tension and friction 
between Ireland and Britain spri 
from this source. From the rem 
of Mr. Eamonn De Valera during his 
recent visits to Scotland and Wale, 
it is plain that whatever reluctance 
the Irish felt about full support d 
Britain during the war derived from 
this curious situation of division 
within the island itself. 

The Irish press is eloquent and even 
voluble on the subject. The visitor t 
Dublin need not remain more than 
few days before the Partition qué 
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tion rises up to smack him in the face. 
It contributes to a state of frustration 
and to a sense of inconclusive mis- 
sion. Around the subject there seem 
to be any number of commonly ac- 
cepted notions which do not stand up 
very effectively. One of them is that 
Northern Ireland is a separate thing, 
and that the frontier marks a clear cut 
difference between two nationalities. 
The second is that all Northern Ire- 
land is Protestant and all the South, 
Catholic; consequently, to end parti- 
tion would be to place Protestants un- 
der a Catholic majority with the dir- 
est results for their welfare. The third 
notion seems to be that all Northern 
Irishmen—that is, the inhabitants of 
six of the nine counties of Ulster—are 
devoted to the ties with Britain and 
propose to die rather than give them 
up. 

In the first place, it is perfectly 
clear that there is no division in Ire- 
land at all except the purely political. 
Were it not for customs officials, no 
one could possibly tell where Eire 
ended and Ulster began. In the six 
counties as such, it is competently es- 
timated that over fifty per cent may 
be classified as “Nationalists”: that 
is, supporters of the idea of natural 
union with the rest of Ireland. The 
city of Belfast is one thing; the rest 
of the area is something else again. 
The same is true religiously, with a 
very large Catholic population in the 
North and an actual majority in many 
places such as Londonderry. 

The very best argument on the re- 
ligious question is that there is al- 
ready a Protestant minority in Eire, 
and an influential one, which has not 
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only suffered no disabilities since jp. 
dependence, but which to some extent 
is actually afforded extraordinay 
privileges. It is an interesting com 
mentary, and one that deserves to he 
made more widely known, that in two 
countries where Catholics are a com 
plete majority and could do anything 
they pleased through sheer numbes 
—Ireland and the province of Que 
bec—the Protestant minorities enjoy 
the fullest and most complete liberty 
and every advantage that can poss 
bly be desired. It is the natural r 
ply to the conception that once Catho 
lics attain a majority anywhere, they 
inevitably indulge in a spot of pere 
cution and tyranny. 


BELFAST MINORITY 


The real resistance to merging with 
Eire is a very small minority in Be 
fast itself. It was this group which 
probably did more to provoke th 
outbreak of 1916 and the travail of 
Ireland since that date than anyone 
else. Basil Clancy, editor of Hibernia, 
in an excellent recent editorial on the 
subject, points out the sequence a 
historical events that began with th 
formation of a provisional 
government, in 1912, by the die-hard 
Unionists, to combat Britain’s pro 
posals for Home rule. The result was 
that the possibility of a moderate s 
lution of the whole Irish problem be 
came impossible. The arming of nt 
tional volunteers began and _ thet 
came the Insurrection of 1916 and 
the bloody period that followed for 
years. There is certainly no histone 
al justification for this absurd a 





rangement whereby six counties cling 
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to a different allegiance. Thus it is 
that the Primate of all Ireland resides 
outside Eire. It results, too, in an 
anomalous situation for thousands of 
Irish who by every instinct would 
prefer to see the artificial barrier be- 
tween parts of the same country per- 
manently removed. 

Now what impression does one 
have of this thing called Irish nation- 
alism? Personally, I have seen it in 
too many countries not to understand 
how an intense nationalism is the in- 
evitable product of the circumstances 
that have formed Ireland for the past 
three hundred years. There is one as- 
pect of it that does not fail to strike 
the eye—or, perhaps more accurately, 
the ear. This is the revival of the 
Gaelic language. In my innocence I 
expected to hear Irishmen speaking 
Irish. During the entire period of 
time in the country, I heard not one 
syllable of the language. Aside from 
street signs and the double column 
announcements of the railways, I 
failed to discover very much that 
would indicate that the ancient tongue 
is really being used by the ordinary 
people throughout the land. Even in 
Mr. De Valera’s paper, there appears 
daily only one or two columns in 
Trish. I heard no group of school chil- 
dren at play using it spontaneously 
in spite of the fact that in the national 
schools Irish is an important vehicle 
of instruction. 

_ Does it mean that the whole thing 
is an absurdity and a fraud? I heard 
one Irishman suggest that as soon as 
Gaelic became compulsory, everyone 
defied the authorities to make them 
learn it. Certainly in the Black and 
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Tan days, when learning Irish or 
even being interested in it was a sign 
of national defiance, the Irish flocked 
to every sort of improvised class in 
the language. There may be peda- 
gogical reasons why the language has 
not made greater popular progress. It 
may be simply that the first fine flush 
of enthusiasm has worn off and people 
are tired of the subject. Or it may be 
that the revival can’t be expected to 
work in less than several generations. 

Outside of the professional Gaelic 
Leaguers and the like, the impression 
certainly is that Gaelic has not made 
any considerable headway as the nat- 
ural form of expression for people. 
That the job can be accomplished is 
revealed by the experience of Wales, 
where another Celtic language has 
been brought back effectively and a 
whole people restored to a virtual bi- 
lingual status. There remains, too, 
the question whether the time and the 
money poured into the language pro- 
gram have paid substantial dividends. 
For a poor country this is not an en- 
tirely irrelevant question. 


ProrounD CATHOLICITY 


The Catholic atmosphere of Ireland 
partakes of what Frank Sheed called, 
in his splendid little essay on Matt 
Talbot, an essential “anonymity.” It 
is the profound Catholicity of thou- 
sands of ordinary people who go to 
Mass, approach the Sacraments and 
live in the state of grace. It is some- 
thing that permeates the atmosphere. 
Ireland struck me from this point of 
view remarkably like Quebec, certain 
sections of Flanders, and perhaps the 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland. The 
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life of a nation cannot fail to be 
modified and determined if the great 
majority of its people actually work 
at their religion day in and day out. 


MAYNootTH COLLEGE 


It would be impossible to pass over 
Maynooth College in this cursory 
sketch of some Irish impressions. 
This magnificent institution belongs 
inseparably to Irish Catholicism. It 
is Ireland’s pontifical institution; the 
only one that enjoys the privileges 
granted by the Holy See to very few 
institutions the world over. It has 
serenity, dignity and very great char- 
acter. Its history is bound up with 
the vicissitudes of the Catholics of 
Ireland down through the years. Its 
missionary labors have made it a 
center for the sending out of priests 
to every corner of the world. It is 
not without point to insist that Ire- 
land’s real contribution internation- 
ally is this superb capacity to produce 
vocations and fill the void in so many 
parts of the world. Maynooth is the 
center of that activity. Recently the 
Irish hierarchy appealed for support 
for it. For years Maynooth has func- 
tioned without State aid or contribu- 
tions from the faithful. It has come 
upon economic difficulties and re- 
quires assistance. Although it may 
be outside the scope of a general ar- 
ticle of this sort, it is not amiss to add 
that perhaps Americans of Irish blood 
may find in Maynooth a cause which 
might recommend itself to their gen- 
erosity and interest. The Faith 
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might be served in many less effective 
ways than in the guarantee that this 
historic institution will continue to 
exert its influence on Ireland and o 
the advance of Catholicity every. 
where. 

What does this little country 
the rim of Europe have to say to the 
world today? The place of the smal 
country is very far from finished, 
The small country with a moral con. 
viction is a rarity, indeed, and in this 
respect Ireland, like Poland befor 
the descent into servitude, and Be- 
gium, Switzerland and other smal 
peoples, has something very impor 
tant to say to the world at large. lt 
has the kind of public opinion that 
accepts adherence to a moral code 
and to spiritual principles as natural, 
It does not flee the mention of the 
name of God as something out of the 
Middle Ages and incompatible with 
the world in which we live. When 
Ireland enters the United Nations— 
if it ever does—it may well be that 
its role will be as distinguished as it 
was at Geneva, where Mr. De Valera 
and his collaborators exerted an in 
fluence on affairs far out of propor 
tion to the size or the dimensions of 
the land they represented. Ireland 
convinces the Catholic visitor from 
abroad that there is still considerable 
hope in Europe. It may be that out 
of Ireland more will come than we 
anticipate at present. After all, im 
another Dark Age, it was the Irish 
who returned to bring the continent 
back to its senses. 
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A Message for Catholic Employers 


Basit CLANCY 





Managing Editor of Hipernta* 


Reprinted from Hisernia* 


he events took place last year— 
one in Paris and one in London 
—which should have been of great 
interest to Catholic employers in Ire- 
land. 

On May 18 the Eighth Convention 
of the International Conference of 
Catholic Employers’ Associations 
met in Paris, representatives being 
present from France, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Italy. On December 17 a 
meeting was held at the Waldorf Ho- 
tel in London to consider a proposal 
for the formation of a Catholic Em- 
ployers’ Association for Britain. 

Having been present at this meet- 
ing and having since studied a report 
on the Paris Conference, I have 
leamed something of those men 
who, in different countries and in 
many different industries, are helping 
to bring peace into industry. 

These men, occupying positions of 
great importance in industry, eco- 
nomically powerful, possessors in 
many cases of considerable wealth, 
seem destined to give to the Church 
and to the world the long awaited 
first fruits of the seeds sown by the 
Social Encyclicals, those great semi- 
nal principals so stonily received at 
first but now finding a more recep- 
tive soil. They are representative of 
an increasing number of employers 
who are discovering that in the treas- 
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ury of the Church’s teaching and the 
machinery by which it functions 
there are riches surpassing all world- 
ly wealth and dynamic spiritual for- 
ces beside which all physical powers 
and energies are dwarfed into noth- 
ingness. 

Throughout the Continent of Eu- 
rope there are today men who are 
becoming orientated by a new and 
clear consciousness of the reality, 
the efficacy and the pofency of the 
historic religion of the West as the 
only means by which all can hope to 
live and work in peace; the only lever 
by which Western civilization can be 
raised up from the barbarism into 
which it is slipping to a higher plane 
than it has ever yet achieved. 

Through these men religion is be- 
ing restored as a motivating force 
with a mounting influence amongst 
men and affairs in industrial, politi- 
cal and social life; the grip of secu- 
larism and materialism is being 
loosened and the liberating, construc- 
tive influence of the Church’s social 
teaching is working in them as indi- 
viduals in key positions, and from 
their combined efforts is receiving a 
still more effective impetus through 
their Associations acting in coopera- 
tion. 

There are men like these in Ire- 
land, too; good employers who have 
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a solid grasp of the Church’s social 
teaching and who apply it in their 
business; there are employers also 
who have had no formal or systema- 
tic indoctrination in Catholic social 
teaching but whose generous Chris- 
tian charity compensates for their 
forgiveable, because unintentional, 
deviation from justice in the conduct 
of their affairs. 

But just because for the past twen- 
ty-five years so many men amongst 
us have advanced into positions of 
great importance in the economic life 
of the country and occupy positions 
of leadership amongst employers and 
employes generally; because many 
more will de so in the years ahead, 
thus sharing amongst them steward- 
ships of great responsibility, it is now 
necessary—and will become increas- 
ingly so—that all such men shall pos- 
sess the intellectual, moral and cul- 
tural equipment in keeping with their 
economic power and material posses- 
sions. 

In the too rapid acquisition of 
money, material advancement or po- 
litical power there is the danger that 
people will find themselves in a short 
time occupying positions for which 
it normally takes years—sometimes 
generations—to acquire the culture, 
good taste, breadth of vision, moral 
and intellectual development so neces- 
sary to fulfill their roles worthily. 

Society can only advance to a 
higher state if a sufficient proportion 
of its leaders and the people gener- 
ally have a spiritual and cultural 
equipment commensurate with their 
social responsibilities. Material rich- 
es, industrial productivity, scientific 
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developments, these things by then. 
selves can be a cause of increasj 
misery in the hands of people not pre. 
pared for them, and there are many 
people today who might be happier 
and nobler in a less advanced ani 
more primitive society. 

Ireland is indeed one of the fey 
countries in the world where ther 
are almost ideal conditions for the 
gradual development and evolution 
of a social order as modern as the 
latest scientific discovery and » 
Christian as the early Church. What 
a thrill it would be to the Catholics 
in other ocuntries, who have to con- 
tend with so many adverse circum 
stances, if they suddenly found then- 
selves situated as we are! And for 
them also what a relief and inspire 
tion it would be (perhaps will be) to 
find industrial and trade-union lead- 
ers in Ireland making a united effort 
to bring the whole social order into 
conformity, at all levels, with Chris 
tianity. 

A united effort of a new kind must 
be made if we are to raise up a social 
structure that will be the expression, 
not of an outmoded form of unre 
generate capitalism and economic 
liberalism, but of a new conception 
of society in which employer and em 
ployes, through their vocational as 
sociations, are integrated so that they 
can collaborate in determining work- 
ing conditions, applying government 
directives, controlling the gen 
direction of the economy, and pro 
viding for the participation of em 
ployes and consumers in the fruits of 
economic progress. 





This new effort is necessary be 
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cause it is becoming clearer every day 
that the ambitions of employes to 
share in making the economic deci- 
sions which affect their livelihood are 
part of a long continuing historical 
trend towards the achievement of 
greater freedom and responsibility 


for the human person. The gulf 
which capitalism has put between the 
employe and the enterprise of which 
he is a part must be bridged or it will 
be made an abyss into which the op- 
posing forces of capitalistic liberal- 
ism and totalitarian collectivism will 
sweep Western civilization. 

The bridge which must be built 
will be the work of neither of these 
forces. Our choice is not between a 
capitalist or a communist imperial- 
ism; the decision we have to make is 
to create conditions in which we can 
have a community where all partici- 
pate in varying degrees, in the power 
which governs the community. Wher- 
ever resistance is being offered to the 
efforts of employes to participate in 
this power or wherever employers fail 
to offer a share of this power to em- 
ployes, reactions are being slowly 
created which may one day hit back 
with destructive force. 


A Common UNDERSTANDING 


Obviously it will be wiser for both 
parties to reach a common under- 
standing based on the principles 
which they hold in common as Chris- 
tians. The employes in their trade 
unions and the employers through 
their trade associations should ex- 
amine their positions afresh and for- 
mulate a jointly agreed policy for the 
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future, subject to revision as to its 
applications in the light of experi- 
ence, and should set up joint consul- 
tative and negotiating organizations 
for implementing their decisions. 

It is this “communitarian” ap- 
proach which is now being propa- 
gated by men of the Continent of 
whom I am writing. In Britain also 
there are men like Alan Turner of 
Spa Lane Mills, Derby and the six 
Turner Groups of manufacturers who 
are studying, experimenting and co- 
operating along these tines; and’ only 
recently Cardinal Griffin announced 
his decision to call Catholic Employ- 
ers in Britain together to form an 
Association with the object of 
strengthening their combined efforts. 

The situation which at present is 
gradually developing 1s a challen 
to us to find a solution; that can only 
be done if both parties combine to- 
gether with mutual goodwill and 
practical faith in the social teaching 
of the Church. Having done this, and 
having set up machinery for finding 
the practical application of that teach- 
ing, they will find at their disposal 
resources and latent powers that will 
bring them forward together towards 
a happier social order than anything 
they have ever experienced. 

It is necessary to emphasize that 
only those directly concerned can 
satisfactorily work out the practical 
application of the Church’s social 
teaching and that it is false and un- 
worthy to suggest, as some do, that 
the Encyclicals are not practical be- 
cause they do not contain detailed 

recommendations. 









The Place of Rural Sociology 
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_— official origin of the recogni- 
tion and study of rural problems 
in the United States is as recent as 
the famous Country Life Commis- 
sion appointed by President Roose- 
velt in 1908. Many of the Founding 
Fathers of rural sociology are still 
active in the field. It is only natural, 
then, to expect that there should be a 
good deal of haziness and even dis- 
agreement as to the precise nature of 
the study. 

This condition is more prevalent 
among Catholic sociologists. Rural 
sociology was developed largely in 
the land-grant colleges and did not 
find its way into the curriculum of 
Catholic colleges until little more 
than a decade ago (and it still has a 
lot of finding to do before it becomes 
a standard course). In addition, at 
least three-fourths of the Catholics 
in the United States are estimated to 
be city people, and the proportion of 
urban-reared Catholic college stu- 
dents is probabiy even higher. Thus 
the interest in or realization of the 
problems of rural sociology has been 
lacking. 

To begin with, it is necessary to 
clear up two major misconceptions 
concerning the subject. The first mis- 
conception is that rural sociology is 





1 Farm Population Estimates. Bureau of Agriculture Economics, (Washington, D. C.) 


August, 1947. 


2 Sanderson, D., Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organization. (New York: John 


Wiley & Sons, 1942) p. 56, 
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the study of farmers and their socid | di 
life. It is that and, indeed, the fire J 
attempts to describe the field of rund § be 
sociology often started with the dei: | of 
nition that rural sociology was th § fl 
study of the human side of agricul J 
ture. But farmers and their instiy § 4 
tions make up only a part. The other 
half are the rural-nonfarm people. I 
1940, 43.5 per cent of the total popu 
lation of the United States was rural 
and 56.5 per cent was urban. The 
subdivisions of rural, however, 
showed that 22.9 per cent of the pop 
ulation was rural-farm while 2046 
per cent was rural-nonfarm. In 194), 
although the total population has in 
creased, the venabinens population 
had lost 2,719,000 from its 1940 level 
of 30,269,000. We may safely esti- 
mate that one-half of the rural pope 
lation today is made up of non-farm 
persons. 

The rural-nonfarm section of our 
population is itself made up of d- 
verse groups. About one-third of the 
persons live in incorporated villages, 
which may be the sleepy agricultural 
village far from the city or may be 
a suburb of a metropolitan area. The 
other two-thirds live in the open cout 
try or in unincorporated hamlets and 
suburbs.? Each of the divisions is 4 
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sociologist’s delight, distinctive in its 

ial contrasts and problems. Some 
rural ‘sociologists consider these peo- 
ple as neither rural nor urban but the 
“buffer” group between the two main 
divisions of our society, farmers and 
urbanites, and certainly the conflicts 
between village people and farmers 
often raise a doubt as to whether they 
fall into the same class. Yet all of 
them conform in general to the rural 
pattern. 

More significant is the fact that 
the rural-nonfarm class has since 1930 
increased faster than either the farm 
or urban section. From 1930 to 1940 
the farm population remained station- 
ary, the urban increased 7.9 per cent 
and the rural-nonfarm increased 14.5 
per cent.® In a highly urban (82.8 
per cent) State like New York, the 
1930-40 urban increase was 6.1 per 
cent, the rural-farm increase was 1.3 
per cent, but the rural-nonfarm was 
17.5 per cent, or nearly three times 
the rate of the urban.* In Minnesota, 
the only State in the Union which is 
almost precisely 50 per cent rural 
and 50 per cent urban, the 1930 dec- 
ade showed an urban gain of 10.5 per 
cent, a rural-farm gain of 2 per cent, 
but a rural-nonfarm gain of 18.8 per 





STbid., p. 78. 
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cent.5 Apparently most of the rural- 
nonfarm gain took place in the open 
country, suburbs and unincorporated 
villages, since the national net gain 
in incorporated village population 
was only 1.7 per cent from 1930-40.° 


RESIDENCE TREND 


What we are witnessing, therefore, 
is a residence trend with tremendous 
implications for the sociologist, in 
particular for the Catholic sociologist 
who is peculiarly aware, to use the 
words of Pope Pius XII, of the need 
for “space, light and air” for the 
family residence. A sizeable number 
of the nation’s families is attempting 
to solve its problem of living space 
for the family in a non-urban envi- 
ronment. The trend seems to repre- 
sent a definite reaction against the 
city as a place for family living. 
Technological changes, especially im- 
proved transportation, have helped 
to make it possible. Should a decen- 
tralization of industry accompany 
this trend (and fear of atomic weap- 
ons and alleged economic efficiency 
indicate it will) this section of our 
population will continue to be the 
fastest growing segment. I consider 
it one of the most significant devel- 


* Anderson, W. A., The Population Characteristics of New York State. (Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Agri. Exp. Sta. Bulletin 839) p. 25. 
5 Nelson, Lawry, Population Trends in Minnesota. (St. Paul, Minnesota: U. of Minn. 


Agri. Exp. Sta, Bulletin 387) p. 21. 


6 Sanderson, D., op. cit., p. 78. Note: Dr. T. Lynn Smith strongly suspects the ac- 
curacy of this figure, since it does not take into account the growth in those villages 
which jumped over 2,500 in the decade and thus are no longer classified as rural, Dr. 
Smith concludes: “it seems entirely likely . . . the population centers classed as villages 
in 1930 made up the most rapidly growing segment of the national population”, (Rural 
Sociology: vol. 7, no. 1, p. 14). If so, it still substantiates the point being made, that 


rural-nonfarm is the fastest growing part of our population. 
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opments in American family life, and 
one which calls for our careful guid- 
ance and support. 

If this trend has its bright side, it 
also has its problems. Many of the 
people “moving out” are unprepared 
for the transition, lacking both the 
skills and the necessary self-reliance. 
Unless they settle in a village, they 
are outside the protection and serv- 
ices of organized municipal units. 
When they come in large numbers, 
as they are doing around our metro- 
politan areas, they are resented by 
the local residents. School, church, 
sanitation and tax problems arise. 
Usually these “fringe” areas are un- 
planned for efficient community de- 
velopment and often the land is un- 
suited for gardening.’ But go out 
they will! Without benefit of gov- 
ernment subsidy, without—of all 
things—consulting sociologists, with- 
out any organization, but each indi- 
vidually on his own, they are seeking 
a value—living space for the family 
—regardless of the problems. They 
deserve our attention. 

The second misconception regard- 
ing rural sociology is that it is too 
highly specialized and based on mi- 
nor differentiations. Or that, even if 
a case could be made for it in a pre- 
industrial society, the distinction has 
all but been erased in the United 
States. Thus it is alleged that it is 
today difficult to observe any genuine 
distinctions between rural and urban 
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fused our population into a 
cultural pattern. The farmer enjo 
the same standards as the metrom 
tan citizen, thanks to Sears and Roe 
buck; his morning newspaper reaches 
him at the same time as the city man 
is rising; the identical radio pro 
grams, songs, dance steps and movies 
entertain and influence him; he is in 
volved in the same economy, borrow. 
ing and making money in much the 
same way; the automobile has freed 
him from his neighborhood groups, 
formerly rigidly determined by geo- 
graphic factors, and has given hima 
wide choice of social contacts of his 
own choosing, including frequent 
trips to the bright lights of the city; 
his children use the same textbooks 
and are attending school about a 
long as the children of the urban 
workers. In general rural sociology 
has lost its excuse for being. 


PRINCIPAL DISTINCTIONS 


The above facts are accurate. The 
generalization is not. The similarity 
of some cultural traits between rural 
and urban people has always been 
true—for example, they share a com- 
mon language and, usually, a com- 
mon government. That technological 
changes have increased the number 
of similarities in our nation is note- 
worthy, but the only way to measure 
whether the distinction still remains 
is by seeing the dissimilarities, not 


*For two excellent surveys on the problems see: Gordon, W. R., Satellite Acres. 
(Kingston, R. I.; Rhode Island State College Agr. Exp. Sta., Bulletin 282), and Firey, 
Walter, Social Aspects to Land Use Planning in the Country-City Fringe: The Case 
Flint, Michigan. (East Lansing, Mich.: Mich. State College Agri. Exp, Sta. S 


Bulletin 339). 
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by counting similarities. For this 

se it will be necessary to review 
briefly the principal distinctions be- 
tween rural and urban people and 
goups.© They can conveniently be 
fivided into quantitative differences 
md qualitative differences.° 





THE QUANTITATIVE DIFFERENCES 


1. Number and types of occupa- 
tions: Rural society offers far fewer 
occupational types and less opportu- 
nity for specialization; it demands 
more versatility from the average 
worker. Almost all urban work is in- 
doors, in limited space, and in the 
company of other workers. 

2. Location. The rural environ- 
ment is always “close to nature”; ru- 
ral work is directly influenced by 
weather and soil. The urban environ- 
ment is man-made. The city’s loca- 
tion is influenced by many other fac- 
tors than soil and climate. 

3. Density. Urban places are 
characterized by density of popula- 
tion, of housing units and of work 
areas. The United States Census Bu- 
reau lists inhabited places of more 
than 2,500 population as urban; 
density per square mile is more en- 
lightening but less useful as an in- 


dex. The United States has a rural 














Mifflin, 1946) p, 370. 
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average of 35 persons per square 
mile, as compared with an average of 
8,960 per square mile in the larger 
cities, with the climax of the amazing 
total of 82,840 persons per square 
mile in the borough of Manhattan. 

4. Mobility. There is much greater 
mobility in urban areas from every 
standpoint: territorial, occupational 
and social status; conversely, stabil- 
ity of residence, occupation, parish 
and social organizations is much 
greater among rural people. The spe- 
cial type of rural mobility, individual 
youths making a complete break and 
moving to the city, poses a unique 
problem in social adjustment. 

5. Fertility. This is the most pub- 
licized distinction between rural and 
urban societies. It has been formu- 
lated into a law by Kolb and Brun- 
ner that: “Number of children va- 
ries directly with distance from ur- 
ban center.”?° Every source indicates 
that this is not just a modern phe- 
nomenon but was true of pre-indus- 
trial civilizations also. Great cities 
(over 100,000) fail to reproduce 
themselves, and the larger they are 
the more they fall short. Whether 
calculated by the net reproduction 
rate or the fertility ratio, rural-farm 
birth rates in the United States are 


8 Every rural sociology text lists differences, but the most thorough attempt to define 
quantitative differences is in Sorokin and Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929) pp. 13-58; see also psychological contrasts, pp- 
282.301, 


*The literature on quantitative differences is far too extensive to make any attempt 
to list. All the standard texts are plentifully supplied with statistics. Qualitative dif- 
ces, as always, are more subjective, but the appreciation of the quantitative differ- 
ences should incline one to accept the fact that qualitative differences do exist. Ex- 
cessive and unscientific claims are often made. 


Kolb, J. H, and Brunner, E., A Study of Rural Society. (New York: Houghton 
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about twice that of the urban, with 
the rural-nonfarm rates halfway be- 
tween the other two categories. 

6. Cost. Cities are a nation’s most 
expensive luxury. Except for con- 
sumer goods, where the processor 
spreads cost equally to all sections, 

e urban costs per capita for land, 
housing, water, sewerage disposal, 
education, fire and police protection 
are many times greater. In the case 
of land the increased cost goes into 
the thousands of per cent. (The land 
cost per room of a Harlem slum 
clearance building project would pur- 
chase ten acres of improved farm 
land in my home township.) 

7. Miscellaneous. There are, final- 
ly, significant differences in every 
specific criterion: crime, suicide, 
morbidity, mortality and divorce 
rates; age and sex distribution; 
standard of living; health and educa- 
tional facilities (though extensive at- 
tempts to establish differences in na- 
tive intelligence have proven fruit- 
less). 


THE QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCES 


All rural sociologists claim qualita- 
tive differences, but they are far from 
accord when it comes to describing 
the contrasts. However, the follow- 
ing list includes points on which there 
is general agreement. 

1. Philosophy of life. The rural 
person’s attitude toward Nature and 
man is influenced by the “organic” 
environment in which he lives. Dr. 
OQ. E. Baker has summarized it as 
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11 Baker, O. E., “The Church and Rural Youth”, in Catholic Rural Life Objectives 
(1935 Series), pp. 21-22. (Des Moines, Iowa: National Catholic Rural Life Conference). 
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follows: “Deeper in my opinion than edge 
the differences between individualistic 9 and 


economics and socialism; deeper 5. 
even than the differences between 
capitalism and communism, are those 
between rural und urban attitudes to J put 
ward life. The farmer tends to think 
in terms of plants and animals, of 
births and growth and death. The J ple 
city man, on the other hand, tends to 
thing in terms of wheels and levers S 
and machines, or of buying and sel- § jm 
ing ... As a consequence the farm § an 





er’s philosophy of life is primarily § ill 
organic, whereas the city man’s phil § ior 
osophy usually is mechanistic ... § No 
Because of his occupation the farm § dist 


er’s thoughts are largely biological, § ant 
while the city man’s thoughts are § tak 
largely physical or economic. In J tha 
farming the family is the economic § the 
or social unit, while in the cities, the § if: 
individual is the economic unit... ] ou 
the farmers and farm women tend to 
think of the past and the future; § sin 
while, it seems to me, city people § un 
tend to think more about the pres § of 
Ses or 

2. Psychological traits, including 
the rural person’s marked resistence 
to change and his general conserva 
tive approach. 

3. Family life. The rural family 
either is forced to or is able to lead a 
more self-contained life. 

4. Social contacts. Urban social 
contacts are more numerous and at 
the same time more fleeting and su 
perficial, while the rural are limited 
and include not only a deep knowl 
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edge of the person but of his family 
and ancestors as well. 

5. Arts and skills. Both rural and 
urban people of the same national 
culture have many traits in common; 
but the city, with its specialization, 
brings about the “flowering of a cul- 
ture”; on the other hand, rural peo- 
ple have a wider range of skills and 
contribute a lasting type of art. 

Such, in brief summary, are the 
important contrasts between rural 
and urban society. All of them are 
still valid today, in spite of the exten- 
sion of technology to rural areas. 
Nor do I see any prospect that the 
distinctions will cease to be import- 
ant in the immediate future. It will 
take a much more profound change 
than we have already seen to fuse 
the two groups. Rural people, even 
if more sophisticated (and prosper- 
ous!) are still rural people. 

The point is that we as sociologists 
simply cannot do an adequate job 
+ f unless we recognize the significance 
- | of the distinction. The labels “rural” 
or “urban” give us the same insight 
} fof a person or group as the terms 
> § Negro-white, or Catholic-Protestant- 
; Jew, or criminal or indigent. In 
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many cases it is the most important 
subdivision we can make. To be spe- 
cific I would suggest as a hypothesis 


; White 
| f Cities, 10,000-100,000 297 
Rural-nonfarm 459 

Rural-farm 511 
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that the Negro share-cropper and the 
white share-cropper have more in 
common than the Negro share-crop- 
per and the Harlem resident; that 
the independent small town banker 
and the farmer have more in common 
than this same banker and a Wall 
Street financier; that the French peas- 
ant and the German peasant have 
more in common than the French 
peasant and the native Parisian; that 
the rural congressman and the local 
farmer have more in common than 
the same politician and the congress- 
man from the metropolitan area. In 
other words, the distinction between 
rural and urban has more meaning 
for us in endless cases than distinc- 
tions based on race, wealth, or na- 
tionality. 

One example may be cited to test 
the hypothesis. From the standpoint 
of sheer survival, the fertility ratio 
is the most important element in a 
culture. The state of Louisiana is an 
ideal testing ground, for better than 
any other state in the Union it gives 
us a chance to compare fertility with 
four variables: race, nationality, re- 
ligion, and residence. Keeping in 
mind that it takes a fertility ratio of 
about 370 to maintain a stable popu- 
lation, we can interpret the following 
table.!? 


French Catholic La, Anglo-Saxon Protestant La. 


Negro White Negro 
318 243 212 
518 411 354 
682 505 558 


Table is adapted from: Beegle, J. A. and Smith, T. L, Differential Fertility in 
Louisiana, (Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Agri. Exp. Sta., Bales 403) p. 30. 
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The overwhelming significance of 
the rural-urban division is apparent. 
Neither race nor religion nor nation- 
ality reveal such a spread. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that religion 
is an important factor. The authors 
of the study conclude: “The popula- 
tion of French-Catholic south Louisi- 
ana is multiplying far more rapidly 
than that of Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
north Louisiana. This difference pre- 
vails among all residential groups of 
both races. Except for the rural-ur- 
ban differential it is the most signifi- 
cant difference observed.”** The un- 
reliability of race as a guide to fer- 
tility, contrary to an almost universal 
misconception, is also a striking fact, 
though this study merely bears out 
the national average that the rural- 
farm Negro has the nation’s highest 
reproduction rate (1.80) while the 
urban Negro in cities over 100,000 
has the nation’s lowest reproduction 
rate (.68).1* The growth of the 
Negro population in a city like New 
York is due to an exodus from the 
South, not to a high birthrate. 


EwporTANT TO URBANITES 


There is not time to illustrate in 
detail the significance of the quanti- 
tative and qualitative difference be- 
tween rural and urban society. But 
I think we may safely conclude that 
rural sociology stands on its own 
two feet, a legitimate and essential 
area of specialization following on 





18 Thid., p. 5. 
14 Sanderson, D., op. cit., p. 98. 


15 Baker, O. E.: “The Debt of the City to the Country”, Land and Home, Aug., 1%4l, 


vol, 4, no. 3, p. 71. 
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the heels of general sociology. But] 
must grant that it is a long way from 
the rumbling of metropolitan traffic 
and the buzz of the urban factory to 
the tinkling of the cow bell. The 
place of rural sociology will be de 
cided, I think, by secondary factor, 
The truth is that what goes on in m 
ral areas is of vital importance to uw 
ban people. Like it or not, urban 
educators have to be concerned with 
understanding and solving the prob 
lems of rural society, for several 
reasons, 





Farm To Town 


1. After the surplus population has 
been fed, clothed and educated in 
rural society, it has to go somewhere, 
It is a necessary process—tho 
costly to the farmers. Dr. 0. 
Baker has calculated that the farm 
people made a “contribution” of $12 
billion in the 1920’s to the cities 
through rearing the children who 
went off to the city “market.”** The 
replacement rates for rural-farm 
males aged 25-69, 1940-50, has been 
calculated at 169 (at 179 if the age 
group 20-64 is used). The States 
with the poorest health and educa 
tional facilities have the highest rates. 
This means that, unless the type of 
agriculture ig changed to employ 
more people (and the trend is the 
opposite), then 69 (or 79) young 
men will have to find work in nom 
farm occupations for every hundred 
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who enter farming.’® A slightly larg- 
er per cent of girls will leave the 
rural-farm area. This forced migra- 
tion of rural youth means that the 
health, education and values of rural 
youth are of almost equal concern to 
city people as to the rural, for about 
oro-Afths of these youth are likely 
to spend their adult years in the cities. 


LESSON OF HisTorRY 


2. The lesson of all history is that 
the farmer has the basic place in ad- 
vanced civilization, since he supplies 
the surplus of the pent to 
growth—food, fiber and persons. 
Thus, what seems to be a rural prob- 
lem—soil conservation—is fully as 
important to the city. As Elmer Pe- 
lerson says in reference to the re- 
search of Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk: 
“It was the loss of fertile topsoil 
through human ineptitude which 
caused the downfall of the ancient 
and once powerful empire of Baby- 
lon; yet the convenient historical ex- 
planation has to do with battles, dy- 
nasties, political changes and other 
purely human conflicts or relation- 
ships.”*7 At any rate an increased 
supply of food is a major concern of 
our present threatened populations; 
that part of our economy which sup- 
plies the food is important to all. 

3. The “conserving” strength and 
tenacity for independence of farm 


en 
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owners is valuable to national inde- 
pendence. For that reason the strug- 
gle to preserve the family-type farm, 
the last stronghold in this nation of 
individual ownership and operation 
of productive property, should re- 
ceive the attention of urban leaders. 
The recent Popes have constantly 
stressed the value of widespread own- 
ership of private property, and the 
salvation of the family-type farm is 
one of the principal objectives of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. But support on all sides is 
needed. I am afraid that we do not 
have a proportionate amount of re- 
search and attention paid by Catholic 
sociologists to rural society as to la- 
bor problems and principles. Per- 
haps this is due to a misunderstand- 
ing of the purpose of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. It 
is an educational and promotional or- 
ganization, not a research bureau. It 
needs and would welcome assistance 
by way of research projects.** It has 
wo I believe, something to offer 
through widening our vision to see 
the values in rural ownership and ru- 
ral family life as solutions to some 
of our social problems. 

4, The national government and 
most State governments were estab- 
lished when our population was over- 
whelmingly pore and the system of 
representation in the State legisla- 


16 Taeuber, C., Replacement Rates For Rural-Farm Males, Aged 25-69. By Counties, 


1940.50. (Washington, D. C.: B 


ureau of Agricultural Economics. Dec. 1944). 


7 Peterson, E., Cities Are Abnormal, (Norman, Okl.: University of Oklahoma 


), p. viii. 


18 Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, Ex, Sec. of the N.C.R.L.C. (3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines, 
Iowa) may be consulted for information on the several areas in which the Conference 


is in need of. studies, 
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tures as well as in the United States 
Senate gives rural people control or 
the balance of power in much of our 
legislation. Frequently this system 
has unwholesome results, but it is. far 
easier to change the minds of rural 
people than the system of representa- 
tion. There is a tremendous need for 
mutual trust and understanding be- 
tween urban workers and farmers. 
The lessening of that antagonism, if 
for no other reason than just legisla- 
tion, involves good-will, concessions 
and study by both groups toward one 
another. 


SAME Economy 


5. Rural and urban producers are 
involved in the same economy, and 
the prosperity of one demands the 
prosperity of the other in the long 
run. Unfortunately, their problems 
in the economy are in contrast on 
nearly every point.!® For instance, 
farmers still operate under pure com- 
petition and have little power to con- 
trol either output or the market. Ad- 
mittedly, high incomes at home and 
unprecedented need for food abroad 
have temporarily pushed farm in- 
come to record levels, so that, as one 
wag observed, “The farmer is the 
man with cheeks of tan and rolls of 
green.” But individual prices and in- 
comes have risen almost as rapidly 
and if history is any proof, the farm- 
er’s income will fall “sooner, faster 


and further” than the former. This 
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must be—and can be—avoided, for 
the good of urban society as well 
the rural. But again, it involves m. 
tual understanding and cooperation, 

It sounds a little ridiculous today 
to speak of the poor farmer and his 
low income, but if we survey th 
decades, we will see that many of th 
rural social problems are related to 
farm income and the tax base. In. 
perialism is just as real on an urban 
rural basis as on a nation-colony re 
lationship, and we have had plenty 
of the former in the United States 
To take a single example. Dr. Louis 
Wirth recently cited the extremes 
which exist: “By spending only 2.6 
per cent of its income on education, 
the state of New York gets an aver 
age expenditure per classroom of 
$4,150. On the other extreme, Mis 
sissippi expends 3.4 per cent of its in- 
come on education—some 30 per cent 
more than the State of New York— 
and gets an average expenditure per 
classroom of only $448.” As it is 
in education, so it is in health facili- 
ties, standards of living and related 
problems. The rural person’s position 
is not due to a lack of ambition or 
intelligence. It arises because a dis 
proportionate share of the national 
income is funneled through, and is 
taxed in, urban institutions. 

These conclusions, then, should 
help us to determine the place of m 
tal sociology: a) that nearly half of 
the subject matter deals with that 
interesting and largely unexplored 


en Cf. Schultz, T., Agriculture In An Unstable Economy (New York: McGraw-Hill Co, 


20 Equality of Educational Opportunity (Chicago, Ill.) : University of Chicago Round 
Table, July 13, 1947; No. 486), p. 5. 
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segment which is neither farm nor 
city but is found in the villages, 
outer suburbs and open country; b) 
that the qualitative and quantitative 
contrasts between rural and urban 
groups still remain, in spite of tech- 
nological changes; c) that these dis- 


tinctions are a significant factor in 
analyzing problems and, in some 
cases, are the most significant factor; 
d)-that understanding the nature and 
solving the problems of rural society 
are almost equally important to ur- 
ban people as to rural. 


Whence These Rights? 


“Superficial people in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 





centuries have ridiculed the classical ages of faith. They are now 
paying the price of their faithless superficiality by landing in the 
middle of the twentieth century, one of the most fearful ages of 
faith the world has ever known. Faith has thus come back on man 
with a vengeance, the vengeance of the dark and primitive. For it is 
dangerous to neglect the mind and spirit of man; it is dangerous to 
poke fun at the logos. The neglected logos will always avenge itself 
by perverting both itself and the world. 

“The most important issue in the order of truth today is what 
constitutes the proper worth and dignity of man. This will be the 
central theme in the debate of the Declaration of Human Rights. 
Unless this issue is rightly settled, there is no meaning to any other 
settlement. Do not tell me that you are going to settle Korea, and 
Germany, and Palestine, and atomic energy, and leave this central 
issue unsettled. For what is the use of a peace and a settlement in 
which man is left ambiguous, estranged from himself and from the 
truth?”—Charles Malik of Lebanon, to the U.N. Assembly, Paris, 
Oct, 22, 1948. 


‘Strong Man” Myth 











“The myth of the Strong Man who can put everything to rights cor- 
responds to something atavistic and ancient in the average human mind. 
It should be recognized as the myth it is. General Eisenhower struck the 
nail on the head when, refusing insistent urgings that he should run as a 
candidate in the presidential elections, he declared that there must be 
something very wrong with a country if it had to turn to a soldier for 
political leadership. Soldiers, even great soldiers, have not the qualities 
for political leadership—the illustrations of Coriolanus and the Duke of 
Wellington and the American General Grant leap to the mind. And if 
Napoleon is pointed out as supreme exception, it should be remembered 
that he was an absolute ruler in an age of absolutism.”—PEoPLE AND 


Freepom, Sept.-Oct., 1948. 








Reprinted from the INTERRACIAL REviEw* 


CTAVES, in the Church calen- 
dar, commemorate some great 

feast celebrated a week previous. 
The Feast of the Assumption, for in- 
stance (August 15) has an octave on 
August 22. So our very fine cele- 
bration of the annual James J. Hoey 
Award, that took place in New York 
on October 31, 1948, was commem- 
orated on November 7 at the Com- 
munion Mass and breakfast of the 
Catholic Interracial Council of Phila- 
delphia. The Council is the achieve- 
ment of Mrs. Anna M. McGarry—a 
recipient of the 1948 Hoey Award— 
and her associates, under the guid- 
ance of their chaplain, the Rev. Ed- 
ward F. Cunnie, pastor of St. Eliza- 
beth’s Church in Philadelphia. It 
was a worthy “octave,” for it clearly 
exemplified many of the possibilities 
of a Catholic Interracial Council. 

The writer was privileged to speak 
at the Philadelphia celebration. I 
took the opportunity to discuss three 
simple questions that the occasion 
suggested. These are as follows: 

1. What sort of action do we need 
in the field of race relations? 

2. How shall that action be con- 
ducted? 

3. When shall it take place? 

Here are my answers. 

1. First, what do we need? Let 


A Call for Catholic Interracial Councils 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 
Associate Editor of America 
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us. look at the latest events. The wr 
sults of the recent presidential ee 
tion, however you may in 
them, did show that the matter of 
civil rights is far closer to the mind 
of the American people than had 
previously been supposed. The po 
litical prophets had termed the civil 
rights issue a major political cam 
paign blunder on Mr. Truman's 
part. But it turned out to be on 
of his strongest assets. (Father 
John A. Toomey, in America fu 
Nov. 27, suggests that what we need 
now is an “excess prophets tax”) 
People have begun to learn thats 
strong and clear assertion of th 
cause of interracial justice is no 
something divisive, but an element 
of union and should be treated a 
such. 

A Georgia daily, the Athens Bar 
uainea Democratic since 1832, 
called editorially for an end to the 
“cold war” between North and South 
on the civil-rights issue “before this 
question eventually destroys unity at 
a time of national peril.” Said the 
editorial: 

That does not mean that we must 
surrender to the extremists of the left 
any more than it means we must fol 
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arousing that issue and distorting it as 
a means to power, regardless of the 
confusion and social turmoil which 
their policies bring us. There must be 
a mediation of this great question. .. . 

The application of this to our 
Catholic Interracial work is clear. 
There is no wisdom in timidity or 
hesitation; just as there is none in 
violence or hysteria. Nothing is more 
dangerous than allowing things to 
drift in the local community; to im- 
agine that threatening racial tensions 
will somehow take care of themselves. 
They do not; they but gather malice 
and virulence. There is not a single 
instance of such tensions in the past 
which could not have been remedied 
by a little forthrightmess and ordin- 
ary hard work and Christian charity 
and patience applied in the right 
place at the right time. And the same 
would apply to the future. 


SociaL MapNEss 


It is not only cowardly but it is 
unrealistic and a form of social mad- 
ness to allow ourselves to become de- 
terministic in these matters; to im- 
agine that there are “blind forces” at 
work whieh cannot be controlled. 
Perhaps they may not always be con- 
trolled by the forces of pure reason 
—but they can be subjected to reason 
joined with faith and hope and the 
love of God ard neighbor in Jesus 
Christ, along with a common sense of 
responsibility on the part of all con- 
cerned. 

That which is true of the local com- 
munity is all the more true of the 











greater community—that of the na- 
tion or, indeed, of the entire world. 
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Again, we see the folly of a policy of 
drift or of sheer hit or miss, of trial 
and error. 

2. Someone may exclaim: “Yes, 
this is true, as to what should be done, 
but how is it to be accomplished?” 
Today, this “how” is answered defi- 
nitely and conclusively, by the estab- 
lishment of the Catholic Interracial 
Councils in (already) nine large 
cities of the United States. The work 
of the Councils is a planned strategic 
attack upon our mightiest enemy, 
which is not as a rule human malice 
—for most men are not malicious— 
nor human violence, but a simple 
lack of information and the indiffer- 
ence or apathy that results from this 
uninformed state. 

This was the diagnosis made by 
the late Dr. John Hope, first presi- 
dent of Atlanta University, as the re- 
sult of his endeavors to interest peo- 
ple in the education of his own race. 
The bitterest experience a worker in 
that cause could have, said Dr. Hope, 
“is not that of meeting doubt, despon- 
dency or hostility, but of coming in 
contact with bland, polite indiffer- 
ence.” And he found, in spite of 
signs to the contrary, “a leaven of 
charity, a deep righteousness and a 
belief in the American idea of rights 
and liberty” stretching far and wide 
among the American people. 

Experience of nearly fifteen years 
has revealed to workers in the Catho- 
lic Interracial cause the remarkable 
effectiveness and practicality of Cath- 
olic Interracial Councils. Such eoun- 
cils are set up as a joint project of 
representative men and women of 
different races. They maintain friend- 
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ly, cooperative relations with similar- 
minded men and women of other re- 
ligious bodies. The only condition is 
that our friends shall share our re- 
spect for the basic principles of mor- 
ality and justice, founded upon the 
law of God. The councils conduct a 
wide-spread and varied educational 
program, using well-tried methods. 
They take a clear, thoroughly con- 
sidered but firm stand on public mat-’ 
ters that involve interracial justice 
and interracial good relations. They 
seek to promote such good relations 
in the religious community, that is to 
say, in the life of the Church itself, 
with its various organizations and 
institutions. They seek to do the 
same also for the civic community, 
of which we all form a part. 

This method has already benefited 
by plenty of experience. It has shown 
itself effective; it is steadily progress- 
ing and winning acceptance. 


Time Is Now 


3. The what of the program is 
clear; and so is the how. But we still 
ask when? Is this program destined 
for some ideal future? Or is it called 
for by the present moment? My 
answer to this third question is an 
unqualified now! 

Now, not ten years from now, is 
the time for the establishment of 
Catholic Interracial Councils in every 
large center of the country that shows 
a mixed racial composition. Instead 
of being content with the eight al- 
ready established, we should have 
eighty or a hundred in the United 
States. 

This does not mean that the work 
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of the Council is to serve as a substi. 
tute for other works of a pastoral or 
a missionary character within the va 
rious racial groups. Nor can it sub 
stitute for other types of interracial 
work or for social-welfare work. The 
Councils are a specific project—ofa 
promotional rather than a functional 
character—to meet a specific situs 
tion; and there is simply nothing els 
in sight which can take their place. 
After all, one of the marks of 4 
true student of human affairs is abil- 
ity to discern the element of time, 
For this work, the time is the present; 





sons. 

The nature of the present world 
crisis calls for this work now. For 
we have waited all too long and have 
too greatly imperilled the standing of 
our country abroad with our delays 
and evasions on basic racial ques 
tions. A few days ago I talked toa 
clever young Northern business man, 
who prides himself on his culture, 
yet was shocked that Yale’s football 
team had chosen a Negro, Levi Jack 
son, as its captain. Such a mind, with 
all its outward trappings of modernity 
and elegance, is completely out of 
tune with the real world as our dip 
lomats, our delegates to the United 
Nations, our missionaries, our gent 
ine statesmen know it. Some things 
may not be palatable for prejudiced 
minds, but the world is not built of 
pleasant tastes. Those who live, raci- 
ally speaking, in a fool’s paradise will 
one day suffer from a painfully rude 
awakening. 
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The condition of our national econ 
omy calls for action now. If we are 
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to have labor peace and are to banish 
the spectre of mass unemployment or 
grapple with the housing problem, we 
must lay a firm foundation of Chris- 
tian principles of right and justice. 
Race discrimination is not something 
that merely affects the individual. It 
is a blow aimed at the peace of the 
entire community. Where it is prac- 
tised on any minority group, all other 
groups suffer as well. 


BLessep By CuHurRcH 


The Church itself calls for this ac- 
tion, as is shown by the encourage- 
ment given to the work of the inter- 
racial councils by the bishops and 
archbishops in whose jurisdiction 
they are situated. In Philadelphia we 
saw the high authority of Philadel- 
phia’s Archbishop, Cardinal Dough- 
erty, endorsing the work of the newly 
formed Council. On October 31 of 
this year, we saw the work blessed by 
the personal presence at the Hoey 
Award of the Cardinal Archhishop of 
New York. Not long since, Arch- 
bishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
of the Holy See to the Catholic 
Church in the United States, uttered 
a ringing recommendation to Catho- 
lics of the nation in favor of the 
Catholic Interracial Councils (Inter- 
racial Review, Jan. ’48.) “It is abun- 
dantly manifest,” said the Arch- 
bishop, “that these groups of white 
and colored Catholics are a source of 
immense good—groups which gather 
periodically to hold discussions in all 
charity and order, under a spiritual 
director.” 

In the history of the Church, a 
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great tragedy has at various times 
repeated itself: that of waiting and 
delaying needed action until it was 
too late to repair a lot of the harm 
done. “The two greatest evils in the 
Church,” said the late Father Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J., “are the Violent Eccle- 
siastic and timidity of good men.” I 
am not worried about the “violent ec- 
clesiastics,” if any such turn up, for 
usually they prepare their own pun- 
ishment. But I am often frightened 
at the timidity of good men. By the 
policy of letting things drift and trust- 
ing to luck to set them right, they al- 
low souls to be sucked down into 
morasses of ignorance and despair, 
and prepare in the end infinitely more 
terrible problems than the compara- 
tively simple ones which the use of a 
few well-tried means could have ade- 
quately coped with at the very begin- 
ning. 

It is not enough for a few noble 
souls to gather together and to “be 
interracial.” There must be wide- 
spread, vigorous, organized, intelli- 
gent work, springing from authorized 
centers, and using the methods of 
modern public relations in conjunc- 
tion with the age-old spiritual war- 
fare of self-denial, charity and prayer. 
Every moment counts in today’s rap- 
idly changing scene. The Church 
may not always have the opportunity 
to be heard in the public forum and 
marketplace as she is heard at the 
present moment. Hence I urge that 
Catholic interracialists throughout 
the country busy themselves with the 
promotion and formation of many 
new councils, 








~— SHALL do anything you ask of 
me, Mother, but please don’t 
ask me to take a lay teacher.” 

These were the words of a pastor 
speaking to the Mother Superior of 
the religious community supplying 
teachers for his school. The unwilling- 
ness of the pastor to take a lay teach- 
er was not dictated by the financial 
condition of the parish. So far as 
finances go, the parish could well af- 
ford to engage one or several lay 
teachers. The pastor was manifestly 
opposed to lay teachers as such. 

The attitude of this pastor towards 
lay teachers is shared by many others 
—pastors, superiors of religious 
communities, and religious teachers. 
Where by force of necessity lay teach- 
ers must be employed, they are some- 
times merely tolerated until such a 
time as Religious can be prepared to 
take their place. The lay teacher is 
not regarded as having a definite 
place in the field of Catholic educa- 
tion, with a special contribution of 
his own to make. 

Everything points to a greatly in- 
creased enrollment in all kinds of 
schools in the next few years. This 
includes Catholic schools. I see no 
evidence that there will be any pro- 
portionate increase in vocations to the 
teaching communities of men and 
women. Without even aspiring to the 
ideal of every Catholic child in a 
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Catholic school, if we hope to take 
care of the normal increase in ow 
Catholic school population, we shal 
have to employ more lay teachers, 
But we should not do so under the 
impression that the lay teacher is but 
an inadequate substitute for a Re 
ligious teacher. On the contrary, the 
lay teacher has a definite place in, 
and a contribution to make to, Catho- 
lic education. 

In this article I shall try to make 
out a case for the lay teacher. I am 
quite convinced that our Catholic 
schools will never attain their goal of 
turning out Catholic men and women 
fully equipped to meet their religious, 
social and civic obligations in thes 
United States until we have a liberal 
supply of lay teachers on all levels 
of Catholic education from the de 
mentary school to the university. 

This article will deaf with the lay 
teacher on the elementary and secon 
dary level, since the colleges and uni 
versities now generally recognize the 
place of the lay teacher on their facul- 
ties. Furthermore, this article will not 
deal with the financial aspect of the 
problem, even though it is very im 
portant. There are many cases where, 
for financial reasons, it would be im 
possible to employ a competent lay 
teacher at an adequate salary. On the 
other hand, there are many 0 
cases where lay teachers could be emt 
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ployed were the school administra- 
tors of a mind to do so. Hence, be- 
fore we can expect administrators to 
make the necessary financial outlay 
to employ lay teachers, they must be 
convinced that lay teachers have a 
place in Catholic education, and that 
they are not merely to be used as a 
last resort when Religious cannot be 
obtained. 

In the United States there is a tend- 
ency on the part of many to regard 
the ideal Catholic school as one com- 
pletely staffed by Religious. It is not 
so in other countries, nor was it al- 
ways true in this country. In the 
early days of Catholic education in 
the English-speaking part of the 
United States it seems, from what 
limited evidence is available, that the 
teachers were usually lay teachers. 


The best known of these is Ralph 


Crouch, who opened the first Catholic 


school in the English-speaking Colo- 
nies at Newton, Maryland, in 1640. 
Prior to 1790 there was only one 
teaching Sisterhood, the Ursulines in 
New Orleans, in what is now the 
United States. 

From the foundation of our gov- 
emment until the period of heavy 
Catholic immigration beginning in 
the third decade of the past century, 
Catholic education grew slowly. 
Teaching communities of women 
were few and comparatively small. 
Lay teachers, both men and women, 
taught in the elementary schools in 
various parts of the country. In some 
tases religious communities had their 
origin when a group of lay teachers 
in a Catholic school banded together 
to lead a religious life. Such was the 
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beginning, for example, of the Sisters 
of Loretto in Kentucky, and the Sis- 
ters of Charity founded by Mother 
Seton. “ 
The First Plenary Copel of 1852 
strongly advised the building of par- 
ish schools to meet the needs of the 
growing Catholic population. To 
staff these schvols adequately it was 
necessary to call upon teaching com- 
munities of Sisterhoods. As Catholic 
education has developed since that 
time, the teaching became confined 
more and more to communities of re- 
ligious men and women. 


CHANGE FROM Lay TO RELIGIOUS 
TEACHERS 


The change from lay teachers to 
Religious was due to several reasons. 
Many of the early teachers were poor- 
ly prepared for their work. Some were 
indentured servants imported from 
abroad. They taught long enough to 
pay off their indenture. Young wom- 
en left the teaching field to marry, or 
entered the convent to continue their 
work as a Religious teacher. Then 
there was the financial angle. For the 
most part the Catholic people were 
poor. In the early days some of the 
Catholic schools received a measure 
of tax support. Gradually this was 
withdrawn, and at a time when there 
was a growing need for more Catho- 
lic schools. Hence, as a matter of 
financial necessity it became impera- 
tive that, if we were to have Catholic 
schools at all, they would have to be 
staffed almost exclusively by Relig- 
ious. And it has remained that way 
down to the present. It would be a 
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mistake, however, to conclude that 
what has developed largely as a mat- 
ter of financial necessity represents 
the ideal in Catholic education. 
Despite the fact that we have rela- 
tively few wealthy Catholics, and even 
these show little inclination to help 
Catholic education, we have built up 
an admirable system of Catholic edu- 
cation. The financial problem is still 
with us and will probably always be. 
Nevertheless, I believe we can find the 
resources to add an adequate supply 
of lay teachers to many of our schools 
once we are convinced that they have 
a definite place in the school system. 
{ shall try to list some reasons for be- 
lieving our schools will be better with 
the addition of more lay teachers. 


1. ImprROVING THE SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


The presence of lay teachers on a 
faculty can improve the school pro- 

am in various ways. One is to 
Fridge the gap between life in the 
community at large and what goes on 
in the school. Radio, movies, play- 
grounds and various other activities 
in the community have a definite in- 
fluence, for good or evil, on the child. 
The teacher in the classroom who 
must deal with children without 
knowing anything about these factors 
labors under a definite handicap. Lay 
teachers have a better chance than 
Religious of knowing what is going 
on in the community, and can often 
deal with pupils in the out-of-school 
hours. 
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One lay teacher,’ speaking of her 
own (elementary) school, had this 
observation to make: 

In our school we have basketball and 
volleyball teams. We play other Catho. 
lic schools at various times, including 
the Catholic Colored schools. Gener. 











ally a Catholic lay teacher is in charge 
of these games, and she sees that the 
children get to these different schools 
and supervises their play. In connec. 
tion with these Colored schools, it is 
surprising to see how at first some 
children turn a cold shoulder to the 
Negro children. The teacher who is 
with them on the play field can see 
how the lessons taught in the clase 
room are not always observed outside 
school. The lay teacher has a chance 
to see their conduct and correct it, 


A Sister librarian in a high school 
said: 

Since lay teachers have been ac 
cepted by Catholic institutions, there 
has been a definite and decided im 
provement in Catholic education. Take, 
for example, the contribution of the 
lay field worker employed by the semi- 
cloistered communities. This particular 
lay teacher can go down town to the 
various libraries to check on methods 
for remedial reading. She, in turn, re 
lays this information to the Si-‘ers im 
the community, thereby assuring prog: 
ress in education. 


There is another contribution which 
the lay teacher can make to the school 
program. That is, in the words of one 
lay teacher, to “act as a balance 
wheel when the schools lose sight of 
the fact that they serve the public as 
a medium for preparing for life a 


1In preparing this article opinions were secured from some lay teachers, and from 


former students in Catholic schools. These will be used in the article. 
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well as the hereafter.” There are 
some Religious who seem to think 
that the main function of a school is 
to serve as a recruiting ground for 
Religious vocations. Fortunately, they 
are not too numerous, but they do 
exist. But apart from such cases it is 
rather difficult for Religious to ap- 
preciate the layman’s point of view 
in many life situations, since they 
themselves are not leading this type 
of life. On this point one successful 
business woman said: 

I liked my lay teacher in high school. 
She was living in the same life that I 
planned to lead; therefore, she was 
prepared to present adequately the 
problems of the work-a-day world. All 
too frequently the Religious taught 
from the convent angle. 

A school that wishes to improve 
must from time to time take stock of 
itself. It must re-examine its pro- 
gram and check on the results. The 
lay teacher is in an advantageous 
position to measure the results of 
Catholic education, because he lives 
among the school graduates. He is 
more apt to hear criticisms of the 
school, criticisms which ordinarily 
might not reach the ears of the school 
authorities. Good constructive criti- 
cism is worth much to any school 
that wants to improve its program. 

There is another way in which a 
lay teacher can help improve the 
school program. To anyone familiar 
with Catholic education it is a well- 
known fact that, due to the shortage 
of teachers, many Religious have to 
stay in service after their period of 
usefulness is over. This means a low- 


ering of the standards of the school. 
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If we had an adequate supply of lay 
teachers, we could afford to give a 
well-earned rest to those teachers who 
have labored long in the service. This 
would bring up the standards of our 
schools in many cases. 

The same applies to dividing our 
overcrowded classrooms—the class- 
rooms with fifty and sixty children. 
Usually these overcrowded class- 
rooms are in the primary grades. 
These are the very grades where the 
classes should be small, since the chil- 
dren need more individual instruc- 
tion. Since it is possible to get more 
small desks in a room than larger 
ones, it is the primary grades that 
are usually overcrowded, where over- 
crowding does exist. 


2. CHARACTER FORMATION 


One of the strong points of the 
Catholic school is the fact that the 
teachers are predominantly Relig- 
ious. In sending their children to 
Catholic schools parents are con- 
vinced their children will benefit 
from the influence of men and women 
who have dedicated their lives to the 
service of God. What the children 
learn from their religion books they 
can often see illustrated in the lives 
of their teachers. To paraphrase a 
well-known expression, “religion is 
not only taught, it is also caught.” 

Nevertheless, the practical Catholic 
lay teacher also has a contribution to 
make to the character formation of 
the pupils. The pupils take for 
granted moral goodness and practical 
Catholic living on the part of their 
Religious teachers. But when they see 
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this in the lay teacher, it strikes them 
just a bit differently. In one school 
I know well, I dare say the football 
coach had as much influence on char- 
acter formation of the students as any 
Religious on the faculty. He de- 
manded strict obedience, punctuality 
for practice, sportsmanlike conduct 
at all times, observance of training 
rules, and that the players keep up in 
their studies. He was a successful 
coach and a former football player. 
When the students saw him at the 
Communion rail in the parish church 
on Sunday, it made an impression on 
them. Regardless of what other boys 
might think, these boys had a demon- 
stration of the fact that true manli- 
ness and piety can go together. 

There are times when high-school 
students will confide in lay teachers 
when they will not in Religious. This 
is more true of girls with Sisters than 
it is of boys with priests and Brothers. 
The girls think that the Sisters do not 
understand their problem, since they 
are somewhat cut off from the world 
around them, the world in which the 
girls themselves live. Often this is 
true. 

Concerning this influence of the 
lay teacher on the students, one Sis- 
ter principal said: 

Most grade school children are the 
“Sister-said-so” type. In the grade 
school, then, the lay teacher’s contribu- 
tions are not so important. The situa- 
tion is somewhat different in the high 
school. Here the lay teachers wield a 
tremendous amount of influence. They 
are the “go-betweens,” so called, be- 
tween the Religious faculty and the 
students. Quite frequently, too, the lay 
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teachers are able to gain the confidencg 
of their students in solving home and 
family problems. Since the social ee 
ment is very strong, the lay teacher ig 
in a position to lead, guide and direct 
extra-curricular activities. 


3. SoctaL AND Civic 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


In schools today much emphasis is 
placed on the social sciences. It isa 
recognized responsibility of the 
school to prepare its students for 
active participation in the workings 
of a democratic society. Practical 
democracy begins with local comm 
nity problems. We have some excel 
lent Catholic textbooks and periodi- 
cals dealing with this subject. Never- 
theless, despite the best of intentions, 
the Religious teacher is handicapped 
when teaching civics and the social 
sciences, at least certain aspects of 
these subjects. It is not surprising if 
in our Catholic schools the result is 
often the teaching of a_ textbook, 
rather than awakening in the student 
a keen interest in community and civ- 
ic problems. Religious who lead 4 
community life simply cannot know 
these problems as do the people who 
are living in the midst of them. This, 
of course, is no criticism of religious 
life as such. Religious have chosen 
the better part. But we must recog: 
nize the fact that it does place them 
under a handicap when it comes to 
some aspects of civic education. 

The charge is not infrequently 
made against us that we do not a& 
sume our fair share of responsibility 
in solving the social and civic rs 
lems of the day. We are ready t 
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protest when things are not to our 
liking, but are slow to take leader- 
ship or to cooperate with others in 
removing abuses. We are said to be 
particularly indifferent to political 
corruption, especially in our larger 
cities. 

Without admitting that these 
charges are always true, I think we 
must grant that they rest on some 
basis in fact. There are two possible 
explanations. One is that the old 
Baltimore Catechism, on which the 
present generation of Catholics was 
reared, omitted treatment of our civic 
obligations. The other is that our 
Religious teachers were too far re- 
moved from these problems to be 
directly affected by them. What they 
themselves did not feel, they could 
not communicate to their students. 

I know of a private elementary 
school staffed partly by Sisters and 
partly by lay teachers, men and 
women. The social studies in the 
upper grades are in charge of a lay- 
man. The social studies in this school 
are no mere following of a textbook. 
The pupils are made acquainted with 
the problems of the community 
through field trips, mock elections, 
and the like. On leaving school one 
boy entered a high school conducted 
by Religious. It was election year 
and an important local issue was to 
be voted on. After the election this 
boy met one of his former teachers 
and told him that neither during the 
campaign, nor on election day, was 
the subject even mentioned. And yet 
one of the subjects he was taking 
was history. 

Concerning the contribution of lay 
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teachers to the solution of our social 
and civic problems, one of them says: 
In girls’ high schools, the social sci- 
ences and certain phases of guidance 
should be handled by lay teachers who 
are steeped in Catholic principles and 
Catholic doctrine. They can interpret 
and understand problems of youth 
brought about by changing social con- 
ditions, particularly economic and so- 
cial standards, for they themselves are 
experiencing these changes. 


4. Pusiic RELATIONS 


It is common practice for business 
corporations to have a department of 
public relations. One function of this 
department is to present the company 
to the public in a favorable light and 
to secure good will. Catholic educa- 
tion could well take a lesson from 
these commercial organizations. Our 
Catholic school system is too im- 
portant any longer to he ignored. It 
is up to us to see that the public has 
a better knowledge of what Catholic 
education is, and what it is doing for 
the community. 

The great majority of non-Catho- 
lics will never get inside a Catholic 
school. We must find a way to make 
our schools known to them. One way 
to do this is to take part in the 
various activities in the community 
which are open to us. In some cases 
lay teachers can represent the schools 
where Sisters could not, or would 
not. Several years ago one of our 
parochial schools was asked to put 
on a demonstration of traffic safety 
teaching. It was to be held in the 
City Council meeting room in the 
presence of several hundred people. 
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It would have been quite difficult, 
if not impossible, to get a Sister to 
present her class under these circum- 
stances. A lay teacher worked up 
the project and took her class down 
to the Council Chamber and gave a 
demonstration which was a credit to 
the Catholic schools, and which re- 
ceived considerable publicity and 
favorable comment. 

The Superintendent’s section of the 
National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation at its 1947 meeting accepted 
a recommendation of a sub-commit- 
tee as follows: 

The superintendent should encourage 
nuns and brothers to serve on civic 
committees or joint public and private 
educational committees. Not only is 
this appreciated by the committees in 
question, but it serves to acquaint these 
groups with the efficiency and scholar- 
ship of our teaching staff. Where nuns 
cannot attend meetings, laymen should 
be trained to do so. 

Even though it were possible to 
have priests or Religious men and 
women represent Catholic education 
at all public meetings, I don’t think 
that it is always advisable to do so. 
Too many non-Catholics already 
think that the lives of the Catholic 
people are completely dominated by 
the clergy and Religious. We can do 
much to rid them of this notion by 
having competent Catholic laymen 
and laywomen represent us in those 
areas where they are qualified to do 
so. I recall the remark which a city 
official made at the close of a meet- 
ing where one of the participants 
was the President of the Federation 
of Catholic Parent-Teacher Associa- 
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tion: “Your Mrs. was a credit 
to the Catholic schools.” 
5. Lay APOSTOLATE By 


Catholic Action is one of the needs 
of the Church today. It is nottok | a 
expected that every lay teacher would 
be willing to devote time and service 
to this cause. Nevertheless, some of 
them would, and are actually doing 
so. We have every reason to believe 
that an increased number of ly 
teachers in our Catholic  schook 
would provide an increased number 
of workers among the lay apostolate, 
The very fact that they could qualify 
for teaching in a Catholic school and 
their willingness to do so give assur 
ance of reasonable intelligence, ede 
cation and interest in the Church. 

The manner in which children 
spend their out-of-school hours has 
a tremendous influence on character 
formation. Where the parish attempts 
to provide activities for the outo} 
school time, the pastor or more often 
the assistant pastor is hard put t 
handle all these things himself. This 
is a field where the lay teacher ca 
be of great assistance. One lay teach- 
er in an elementary school, telling of 
the opportunities offered in her 
school, says: 

There are in our Catholic schools 
social cliques. Intolerance is show 
towards children of other races, the 
Chinese, the Syrians and the Italians, 
or those of peculiar appearance. 
lay teachers ‘go on picnics with them; 
sing in evening choirs with them; gt 
them together for a monthly Com 
munion when they leave the eighth 
grade. After Holy Communion she ca 
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eat breakfast with them, thus making 
a little festive occasion of the affair. 
By these little social contacts with the 
children you may later get one or two 
fallen-away parents to go back to 
Church, or be instrumental in getting 
a bad marriage fixed up. : 

With regard to lay leadership one 
priest remarked: “We need an ar- 
ticulate laity. Our Catholic colleges 
are stressing that point. Who, then, 
can be more articulate than the 
Catholic lay teacher? He is in a © 
sition to drive his points home in his 
everyday experiences.” The principal 
of a local academy reported that her 
lay teachers have been instrumental 
in bringing in converts. 

From the point of view of the lay 
apostolate one Catholic lay teacher 
put the matter in these words: 

Catholic education is not the work 
of a few educators, priests, and nuns. 
It should be a part of Catholic Action 
for which the whole of Catholic society 
is responsible. In other words, the re- 
sponsibility for preparing Catholic boys 
and girls for intelligent Catholic adult- 
hood should not be the exclusive con- 
cern of the Religious, but of lay edu- 
cators as well, who with their diversi- 
fied backgrounds and experiences can 
help to enrich and mold well-rounded 
personalities. 

In Scotland where Catholic schools 
receive State support, and are part 
of the national school system, the 

t majority of teachers in Catho- 
ic schools are lay teachers. In a dis- 
sertation published by the Catholic 
University of America entitled 
“Catholic Schools in Scotland,” 
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Sister Mary Bonaventure Dealy, 
O.S.B., says that only four per cent 
of the teachers in these schools are 
nuns. Speaking of the lay teachers 
she says: “Catholic lay teachers are 
willing helpers in parish activities 
and in the youth services encouraged 
by the Scottish Department of Edu- 
cation.” 

From what has been said I trust 
no one will infer that | am unappre- 
ciative of the contribution which our 
Religious teachers have made to 
Catholic education. Without them 
our Catholic school system would 
never have developed as it has in 
this country. So far as one can fore- 
see, the Religious teacher will still be 
the backbone of the Catholic school 
in the United States. Nevertheless, I 
believe the Catholic lay teacher has 
a definite place in our schools and has 
a contribution to make to Catholic 
education. And in so thinking I be- 
lieve I am in conformity with the 
mind of the Church, for in his En- 
cyclical on Christian Education of 
Youth, Pope Pius XI says: “Indeed 
it fills our soul with consolation and 
gratitude towards the Divine Good- 
ness to see, side by side with Reli- 
gious men and women engaged in 
teaching, such a large number of ex- 
cellent lay teachers, who, for their 
greater spiritual advancement, are 
often grouped in special sodalities 
and associations, which are worthy 
of praise and encouragement as most 
excellent and powerful auxiliaries of 
‘Catholic Action.’ ” P 
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The Threat From Moscow 


HE belief that Stalinism (we shall 

do well to employ less frequently 
the ambiguous and out-of-date word, 
Communism) is a menace to the 
world is growing. But we have to go 
a long way yet before we habitually 
and consistently appreciate the truth 
that Stalinism constitutes an urgent 
threat to us personally in this coun- 
try, as well as to others who are only 
names to us. 

Even today, if Soviet Russia were 
shrewd enough to resume a policy of 
appeasement or Communist parties 
were to pledge themselves nominally 
to industrial co-operation, nine-tenths 
of our leaders would fall over one 
another in amicably responding to 
Moscow’s “change ot heart.” In other 
words, theirs is a slow, reluctant, 
forced acceptance of the present ap- 
pearances which they cannot but in- 
terpret as being momentarily “un- 
friendly.” 

They are still shutting their eyes 
to the plain evidence that Stalinism 
is methodically and ruthlessly plan- 
ning to rule the world, to rule Lon- 
don, Glasgow and Dublin, just as 
much as Prague, Warsaw and Buda- 

t. They have not taken in the 
act that from Moscow’s point of 
view war against the free world has 
long ago been declared and immense 
conquests have already been made. 
They cannot understand that either 
Moscow will continue to win gigantic 


victories by these methods or prepar 
herself for the final — of bloody 


war at the moment of her own choos 
ing, even if she has to wait twenty 
years for the right opportunity, 

Any kind of appreciation of thee 
truths would dictate a very different 
policy on the part of our own Gov 
ernment and the other Governments 
of still free countries. 

For example, the whole of the in 
ternational policy of the free cou 
tries of the West should be dominated 
by the realization that the new war 
has begun and is well on its way, 
Equally, the domestic policies of each 
free country should at least be con 
sistent with the appreciation of this 
fact. 

One cannot at this stage lay dow 
lines of obvious action in interne 
tional policy since the best reaction 
to such a situation has to be very 
carefully studied. 

Thus it may be that it will in the 
end pay better to maintain the United 
Nations than to split it, to maintain 
diplomatic relations with the East 
than to break them, to continue trade 
with Russia than to apply sanctions, 
to go slow rather than fast in eo 
ing Western Germany into line wi 
a Western Pact. It may be so or it 
may not be so; but the point is that 
all these, and every other decision, 
should be made in the light of the 
effect of such decisions on the 
mate outcome of the war which has 
been declared against us. 
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Is this the actual test of our policy? 
When we maintain the United Na- 
tions are we arguing that on balance 
these contacts do more for us than 
for the self-declared enemy, or are 
we merely trying to hang on, no 
matter at what cost, to a hope that 
should long since have been buried? 
Do we maintain diplomatic contacts 
because that is the decent procedure 
with countries that are too clever to 
resort to arms? Do we send actual 
war material to Russia because the 
old-school-tie mentality dictates such 
courtesy to an old friend? Are we 
maintaining a stranglehold on Ger- 
many and keeping her disarmed be- 
cause she fought us in the last war 
or because this will make her most 
useful to the West in this war right 
up to its cataclysmic ending? 

Alas, the very terms of such ques- 
tions make them only too obviously 
thetorical questions! 

If there were any serious interest 
in the deadly problems of the present 
and the future, as compared with the 
problems of the past and the gentle- 
manly code of international behavior, 
would the West keep silent about the 
rape of half-a-dozen countries and 
millions of once free people, about 
the rule within them of the single 
party and the secret police, about 

open persecution of all who resist 
such tyranny and most of all the 
faithful Christians whose spiritual 
beliefs render them inevitably critics 
and speeete of totalitarianism? 
Our denunciation of such crimes 
would, were we serious, be constant 
and carried by day and night to the 
listening, hopeful ears of the victims. 
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And in our domestic policy, how 
much longer can we pretend that the 
privileges of normal citizenship for 
Moscow’s Fifth Column are consis- 
tent with self-defense against those 
who are throwing these Fifth Col- 
umns forward to reap the first great 
victories in this world struggle? 
Once the realities of the situation are 
recognized, the whole thing is mad- 
ness. 

But the situation is not realized. 
It is not realized by the leaders. It 
is not realized by the deputies of the 
people. It is not, therefore, realized 
by the mass of the people themselves. 
—CaTHoLic Heratp, London, Eng- 
land, Jan. 21, 1949. 


Secular Excommunication 


_— Church has long practiced the 
custom of cutting off from Chris- 
tian communion notorious malefac- 
tors. In the days of great faith this 
punishment was a grievous one in its 
effects, both spiritual and temporal. 
Even now it terrifies those in whose 
lives religion plays the prominent 
part that it should. 

Possibly without knowing it the 
world follows the practice of ecclesi- 
astical censure. Imprisonment for 
crime is a species of excommunica- 
tion. It may be applied in other ways. 
The commendable action of two 
widely separated newspapers applies 
a sort of secular excommunication to 
a person who hitherto has thrived on 
publicity. The weird wanderings of 
a motion picture actress over the face 
of Europe with a wedded princely 
companion have made columns of 
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rather nauseating news almost every- 
where. A newspaper in London, Eng- 
land, has announced that this shame- 
ful odyssey will no longer be fea- 
tured in its columns. At the same 
time a Hollywood journal advocates 
the expulsion of the offending actress 
from the motion picture industry to- 
gether with other misbehaving per- 
sonalities who “stink up the whole 
production business.” Ordinarily 
newspapers only report the news but 
these two have made news by their 
splendid stand for decency. 

We wish that all our American 
newspapers would apply this secular 
excommunication to ali similar cases. 
Such action would go far in lifting 
our moral standards. — CATHOLIC 
CHRONICLE, Toledo, Ohio, Feb. 11, 
1949. 


Jinnah—and the Dream 
of Ikbal 
RTHODOX Islam, though it has 


a long tradition of militant hos- 
tility to the Catholic Church, bears 
a curious resemblance to it when ex- 
amined in relation to other religious 
and “ideological” systems today. It 
is dogmatic and authoritative, draw- 
ing the lines clearly between believer 
and unbeliever, and dealing with the 
truths of the spiritual order in a con- 
crete and realistic manner. Like 
Catholicism, Islam sees the whole 
world as its sphere of activity and 
its home—its message is addressed to 
all mankind, not to one particular 
race or nation. Like Catholicism, its 
influence penetrates to every corner 
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of the social life and culture of th 
peoples accepting it: and with ow 
own Faith, it insists on the brother. 
hood of believing men, setting asik 
all distinction of race or color— 
that it is incompatible both wih 
“Fascist” race-nationalism and with 
the ultra-secularism of the Comm 
nists. 

Finally, the Moslems suffer, aloy 
with ourselves, from the myopia o 
the dominant thought of the Westen 
world in respect to the reality of 
God and the importance of spiritul 
faith, and the instinctive resentment 
which is aroused in “modern minds” 
by the reminder that theistic religion 
is still a militant living force. Ow 
journalists can believe in the force of 
Zionism, as they can believe in that 
of Hindu nationalism: because both 
are movements of “Blood and Soil’ 
tending to deify the nation and m 
tional culture. But the religious pa 
sion behind the Pakistan movement 
is as incomprehensible to them as the 
zeal of the Islamic militants for the 
“Holy War” in Palestine. Their a 
tempted “interpretations” in terms o 
class-struggle, nationalism, commt- 
nalism and so forth ignore the most 
vital element in both cases—a fierce 
living faith in Islam, and the sane 
tities of the Islamic way of life. 

The rival personalities of Mohan- 
med Ali Jinnah and Mahatma Gandhi 
are calculated to confuse the red 
issues in the India-Pakistan struggle 
still further. For Gandhi, who stood 
for a secular Indian structure 
on modern humanitarian princi 
was himself a “saint” after the Tol 





stoyan pattern, manifesting the kind 
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of romantic “mysticism” based on 
no clearly defined beliefs which ap- 
with irresistible force to radical 
sentimentalists. On the other hand, 
Jinnah, who led the battle for an 
independent Indian-Moslem State, 
whose basic principle was religious, 
was himself, at least to external eyes, 
simply a shrewd politician-statesman, 
very fully Westernized in education, 
outlook and social habits, with no 
sign of Moslem devotion—let alone 
fanaticism. The truth is, however, 
that it was not essential that Jinnah 
should be a devout Moslem in order 
to lead the Moslem League, any more 
than that the Duke of Guise should 
be a virtuous Catholic to command 
the French Catholic League. These 
men were not the “inspired” prophets 
of a new national or religious gospel 
—they were strong leaders who rode 
the tide of a movement of militant 
faith to supremacy. In both cases, 
they shared the faith, and were sin- 
cere in maintaining its cause, as in- 
spiring chiefs who drew strong per- 
sonal devotion: and that was enough. 
The deeper inspiration of Pakistan 
came from a youth whose name has 
remained unknown in the West, both 
in his brief life and since his death: 
but whose influence on world history 
may yet prove to have been far 
mightier than that of the great Ma- 
hatma. It was a student dreamer in 
England, Mohammed Ikbal of Kash- 
mir, who sang the songs of the “Ideal 
Hejaz” and uttered the “Plaint of 
Islam” and the “Answer of Allah,” 
which crystallized the aspirations of 
the Indian Moslems. It was he who 
evoked the vision which he named 
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“Pakistan”—a vision so powerful, so 
compelling, that the greatest states- 
man of his people had no choice but 
to cry “God wills it” and to devote 
his life to its realization. Those who 
speak of Jinnah as the “Father of 
Pakistan” know all too little either of 
the idea itself, or of its future poten- 
tialities. 

Jinnah’s greatness consists in the 
fact that he brought down to earth 
this Moslem vision of a might which 
the “realistic” politicians of yester- 
day declared to be mere madness. It 
would have been task enough to do 
so, even with every factor favorable: 
but the new Moslem Empire had to 
face a series of tremendous problems 
from the moment of its foundation. 
There were the ghastly communal 
conflicts and migrations in the Pun- 
jab, the economic dislocation of the 
north-west, the questions of Junagadh 
and Sindh, and that of Kashmir, even 
now unsolved. Yet, even at the end 
of a single year, it is apparent that 
Pakistan is destined to survive—and 
the credit is due mainly to Jinnah, 
who, as its Governor-General, has 
exercised the full authority of a 
King, and received his subjects’ rev- 
erence as the successor of the Moguls. 
His tours of the provinces have as- 
sisted the cohesion of a great State 
of many races, at one only in the faith 
of Islam—while his sane moderating 
influence on policy has done much to 
avert an armed struggle with un- 
friendly Hindu India. The dangerous 
possibility of such a conflict still ex- 
ists—for the destiny of Hyderabad, 
as well as Kashmir, is of deep con- 
cern to the Moslems of Pakistan. But 











the need of a firm understanding be- 
tween peoples who must continue to 
live next to one another is being in- 
creasingly recognized on both sides, 
as well as the advantage to be gained 
by each from harmonious economic 
exchanges. 

And what of the future? The early 
loss of her wise ruler has certainly 
been a great blow to Pakistan; but 
her foundations have been well and 
truly laid in the short time of his 
reign, and the capable men whom he 
has placed in key positions may be 
trusted to continue the work of build- 
ing. In considering the prospect 
ahead, due weight must be given to 
the character of this State—founded, 
as it has been, to express no “national 
idea” but that of a vital religious 
culture. Once again, it is necessary 
to recall the dream of Ikbal, who was 
converted from the Indian national- 
ism which he professed—in common 
with Jinnah himself—by a mounting 
faith in the vocation of Islam to save 
the East from European materialism. 
It was a dream like Gandhi’s own— 
but not, like Gandhi’s, confined to 
India. 

“Arabia and China are ours,” he 
sings, “all India is ours, 

“We are Moslems, the whole world 
is our Fatherland, 

“Thou, Garden of Andalusia, keep- 
est us in mind, 

“The ripple of the Tigris still re- 
counts of our heroes.” 

Such a vision might easily become 
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the basis of a Moslem imperialin 
with a new seme ong in Pakistan 
or, more spiritually inte it 
might make the new State t the ban 
of a great movement to revive th 
spiritual vitality of the Prophet’s con. 
munity with the strictness of religion 
observance and the vivid sense of 
Moslem unity. A change of this sot 
would itself lead to political cons 
quences—since it would mean the & 
crease of the force of separatist 
secular nationalisms which have d:- 
vided the Moslem world, above all 
in Turkey—so that (in Ikbal’s words) 
its peoples are “everything possible 
but Moslems.” 

We should feel happier about 
Tkbal’s dream, and Jinnah’s reali 
tion of it, if we did not recall th 
song of the Moslem Khaksars of 
Hyderabad: “In the shadow of swords 
we have grown up—our people’s em 
blem is the crescent scimitar.” The 
revival of unified Christendom would 
certainly strenethen enormously the 
forces making for peace—but the God 
of Islam has been a God of Battles 
from the day when the Prophet took 
the sword at Medina. Only one thing 
seems clear: that the influence of 
Moslem Pakistan will make  itsel 
more and more felt in the Middle 
East, in the Syrian lands, and in 
Northern Africa, and the results may 
change the history of Asia and af 
all the world.—Tue ApvocatE, Mgt 
BOURNE, Australia, Sept. 16, 1948. 
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7 Persecution of Cardinal Mindszenty 
oe His Houiness, Pore Pius XII 

dort 


I. Letter to Hungarian Bishops 
Januar'y 2, 1949 


HE news that our beloved son, Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, Arch- 

bishop of Strigonia, with rash daring has been arrested and removed 
from his See has stricken Us with profound grief because We see in the 
person of this highly regarded prelate a serious offense against the sacred 
respect due to religion and human dignity. 

Therefore, conscience and duty impel Us to express publicly Our 
sorrow and lamentation for what has been perpetrated against the rights 
of the Church with the greatest sadness and indignation not only of Hun- 
garian Catholics, but also of Catholics throughout the world, and to protest 
solemnly against the grave offense inflicted upon the whole Church. 

We well know the merits of this excellent pastor; We know the tenacity 
and irreproachability of his faith; We know his apostolic fortitude in foster- 
ing the integrity of Christian doctrine and in safeguarding the sacred 
rights of religion. 

There certainly is no reason to accuse or dishonor him—but rather te 
render him high praise, since it was from the responsibility of his position 
as a vigilant pastor that, fearless and strong in his heart, he felt it his 
duty to oppose when he saw that the liberties of the Church were being 
ever more restricted and in many ways coerced, and above all when he saw 
interfered with, to the great detriment of the faithful, the ecclesiastical 
office and ministry, which must be exercised not only in the churches but 
also in the open, in public manifestations of faith, in the primary and high 
schools, in the press, with pilgrimages to sanctuaries and with Catholic 
organizations. 

We desire, therefore, venerable brothers, to take active part, with pater- 
nal spirit, in your sorrow and grief; and We also desire to address you in 
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| of the name of the Lord Our exhortation so that, as always you have done 
{EL this, very particularly in this grave event, you will continue to follow your 
B pastoral ministry with untiring vigor and unity of mind, heart and work, 


always remembering that for the liberty of the Church and its sacred and 
holy rights, one must endure not only labor and pain, but also the privation 
of life, when this is necessary. 

We have full confidence that you will respond to this paternal appeal 
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of Ours with spontaneous and willing activity and that all Catholic Hungary, 
so dear to us, whose history reflects glory in the annals of the Church, will 
be equal to itself in these troublesome and difficult events of the time and 


will know how, besides, to give other peoples the splendid example of 
Christian strength. 


Divine STRENGTH ASKED 


We well know what a perilous storm has descended upon you and on 
the flocks entrusted to your care; but equally well known to Us is your 
apostolic zeal. In equal measure your pastoral prudence and solid unity 
of aims, of advice and of works are sure and tried; and also well known 
and proved your indomitable strength, which, based solely upon the help of 
God, can all conquer, can overcome all. 

Uniting therefore your guidance, and putting together your strength, go 
forward, O venerable brothers, armed with that might which comes from 
heaven and is sustained with divine grace. Do not let yourselves be led 
astray by those fallacious appearances of truth through which, with frauds 
and enticements, souls are decoyed. Your forbears, who in times past had 
to resist every kind of error and overcame the greatest difficulties, will teach 
you brilliantly that the Christian religion can be calumniated and fought, but 
not overcome. 

Particularly We desire, venerable brothers, that, raising your prayers 
even for those who persecute you, to the Divine Redeemer and the most 
Holy Mother, Patroness of Hungary, unitedly and insistently you will im- 
plore celestial light for minds darkened by error, concord and cooperation 
on the part of those who are divided by hate and rancor, so that finally, with 
the aid of divine grace, better and quieter times will come to our beloved 
country. 

May the apostolic benediction, which We impart with the greatest 
affection to you, venerable brothers, to the flocks entrusted to you, and 
especially to those “who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake” [ Matt. 5, 
10] contribute to and make effective this wish of Ours. 


II. Exhortation to the Bishops of the World 
February 12, 1949 


HE conflict between the good and the wicked, of whose ever tangled 
strands of human actions and motives history is woven, has seldom, if 
ever, been so acute as it is today. 

While, on the one hand, no matter where We look out upon the world 
from this Vatican citadel, We are filled with admiration and joy at the 
sight of good people resplendent with those virtues, which, particularly in 
the glorious fortitude of martyrs, recall the early ages of Christianity: 
yet, on the other, we are overcome by grief and anguish as We perceive 
the iniquity of the unrighteous reach a degree of impiety that is incredible 
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and without parallel. Venerable brethren, We shudder at the mere mention 
of this wickedness, but the duty of the apostolic office compels Us to speak. 

That proud neglect and disdain of divine things which was man’s original 
crime when he ignored God’s command, is the most pernicious source of all 
evils and at the present time is insidiously spreading its ravages almost all 
over the world like a virulent disease. It is producing evils without number, 
especially in those countries where a conspiracy has been formed “against 
the Lord and against His Christ” (Ps. 11, 2). It deprives man of God and 
thereby robs him of his spiritual dignity, makes him the ignoble tool of 
materialism and utterly destroys all traces of virtue, love, hope and beauty 
of soul within him. We speak of atheism or, rather, hatred of God. 

With supreme insolence, the enemies of the name of God avail themselves 
of every kind of help and advantage. Books, periodicals, the press, the radio, 
organizations, public meetings and private interviews, education and culture, 
all are at their service to spread ridicule of sacred things. “The smoke of 
the pit arose as the smoke of a great furnace; and the sun and the air 
were darkened with the smoke of the pit.” (Apoc. 9, 2.) 

Let nothing give more concern to you, to the priests and people com- 
mitted to your care than battling to defend the name of God, which the 
angels revere trembling with awe. Raise aloft the standard of St. Michael 
Archangel and renewing the cry, “who is like to God?”, oppose to the 
blasphemers of the Divine Majesty your energetic purpose to proclaim, to 
love and to preach His name. 


HeErnovus CRIME 


Those who cast scorn on the name of God, not only are guilty of an 
heinous crime, since “hatred of God is especially a sin against the Holy 
Spirit” (St. Thomas, Summa Theol. 2-2 Q. XXXIV, Art. 2 Ad. 1) and brings 
down upon them the severest punishments, but obviously prove themselves 
utterly ungrateful. For what is more necessary and salutary than to adore 
and worship God? From Him we receive both our soul and body, our 
strength and gifts of mind. The light of the sun, the air, the produce of 
the earth, our food, the joys of life, and what is more important, divine 
grace, spiritual helps, truth and salvation are from Him. Everything good 
we have is His gift. 

“O how good and sweet is Thy spirit, O Lord, in all things!” (Wisdom, 
21, 1). But Thou, our God, art gracious and true, patient, not far from 
each of us: “For in Him we live and move and are” (Acts, 17, 28). 
is most wise and merciful, at one time delighting us with His consolations, 
at another correcting us by His punishments. But we are treated justly 
when He punishes us, for “we receive the due reward of our deeds” (Luke 
23, 41) ; and even suffering, through God’s providence, becomes a training 
school of virtue and yields a harvest of eternal happiness. Prosperity or 
adversity means little to him who has God as his inheritance and possession; 
and nothing is to be considered lost, if God is not lost. 

There is, moreover, another benefit which love of God brings to men, 
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while, on the other hand, rejection of God brings about disaster. Who does 
not fear and abhor strife and civil discords, and wars which in the future, 
with new weapons, will cause immense destruction? That such disaster be 
warded off We welcome with approval the steps that have been taken to 
unite states in ever closer alliances. 

But this will be a faltering attempt founded on quicksand, unless there 
prevails everywhere a strong sense of the brotherhood of men, which renders 
mutual contracts sacred and secure, strengthens pacts and welds com. 
munities together. Experience clearly teaches that men do not look upon 
one another as brothers unless they recognize that they are all sons of the 
same Father. Without reverence for the Supreme Lawgiver and Divine 
Judge, right and wrong are mere words; the moral law collapses; if there 
is no sanction to be feared, iniquity in its greed goes to all extremes in 
deeds of daring and arrogance; men like wild beasts engage in mutual 
slaughter and their one joy is the base pleasure they take in practising 
these cruelties. Now it is to our advantage to serve God. Let us worship 
with the greatest earnestness and care God’s loving presence in the sanctuary 
of a pure conscience; for the way to grow in virtue and perfection is to 
withdraw ourselves from exterior things and turn to things interior and 
thence raise our minds to dwell on heavenly truths. 


RETuRN To Gop BEsSOoUGHT 


Let the memory be filled with His most sweet presence; let the intellect 
be enlightened, the soul rejoiced and the will strengthened to act with 
purity, energy and piety: “For to know Thee (i.e. God) is perfect justice” 
(Wisdom, 5, 3). All who have erred from the path of justice are to be 
aroused by prayers, by word and deed but especially by the example of a 
life in which the reflection of the fatherly goodness of God shines forth, that 
they may expiate and atone for their faults. Let sinners turn their thoughts 
back to the most merciful Father “who calls home His prodigal son and 
gladly welcomes him when through want he is brought to repentance, sacri- 
fices the fatted calf, and crowns his joy with feasting. Why not? He has 
found the son He had lost. The son He has regained He esteems all the 
more. Whom are we to understand by that Father? God, of course: none 
so fatherly, none so loyal as He” (Tertullian, De Poenit. 8, M.L. 1, 1353). 
Whoever is strong in faith and rich in the treasures of a religious life 
should share these goods, as far as possible, with others. 

If we wish to promote still further this religious fervor and prepare pre 
tection and a remedy for the criminal impiety that contaminates our times 
on the part of these who revile God, we have most efficacious means at our 
disposal. 

Is there anything that prayer cannot accomplish? What cannot the’ 
confident prayer of an innocent or repentant soul obtain when it is said 
in the name of Christ and is accompanied with good works? 

“Prayer is the wall of faith, our shield and weapon against the enemy 
who studies us from all sides” (Tertullian, De Oratione XXIX, M. L. 1, 
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1304) but all religious worship and cult yields pride of place to the Euchar- 
istic sacrifice, which continues in an unbloody manner the immolation of 
Christ in a bloody manner on the gibbet of the Cross and applies its abun- 
dant saving fruits to men. 

The heavenly and eternal Father is honored, is rendered propitious, is 
appeased by the precious blood on the spotless lamb, whose voice is more 
efficacious than the voice of the innocent blood of Abel and of all the just 
because it has infinite dignity and value. This blood He assumed from one 
of us; it is offered for us by the Son of God Himself, the author of our 
peace and reconciliation, the ever tireless giver of every heavenly gift. 

“When through sin we provoke the vengeance of the Judge, may we be 
protected by the presence of the blood speaking for us; then let the host of 
oncoming evil retreat.” (Hymn in first vespers of the feast of the Most 
Precious Blood D. N. I. C.). The same sacrifice, which is “truly propitious” 
(Conc. Trid. Sess. XXII, Cap. 2), is “offered efficaciously for sin, atonement. 
satisfaction and other necessities” (Conc. Trid. Sess. XXII, Cap 3.). 

If atheism and hatred of God, which contaminate our times and merit a 
truly fearful punishment, be a grievous sin, we can, in the fount of Christ’s 
blood, which the chalice of the New Testament contains, wash away the 
abominable crime, efface its consequences, implore pardon for the guilty 
and furthermore provide a splendid triumph for the Church. 


A Sreconp Mass 


After mature thought and deliberation We have decided to permit and 
exhort you and all priests to celebrate for our intention on Passion Sunday 
of this year a second mass which will be the votive mass for the remission 
of sins, unless this mass must be said for the intention of the Bishop or 
the people. 

Those who for any reason do not use this privilege shall say the mass 
of the Sunday and at least earnestly commend our intention to God during 
the Eucharistic sacrifice. 

Since the faithful, in keeping with their reciprocal ties as members of 
the mystical body of Christ, should always share the sorrows and joys of 
the church, let them be invited by you to the altars on that Sunday in as 
great number as possible, and as they ponder over the gravity and the 
importance of the hour, let them pray and beseech God with greater fervor, 
and let them all receive Holy Communion. 

We have no doubt that you will all comply with Our wishes with the 
greatest zeal and devotion, imploring God with united prayers that evils 
may be removed, and that the breath of divine charity may renew all things 
in Christ and thus happily realize the universal desire for peace. Finally, 
filled with confidence that Our desires will be fully realized, to you and 
to the beloved priests and faithful confided to your vigilant care, who in 
keeping with the duty we have explained will prove their love for their 
brethren, We impart the apostolic benediction as a pledge of divine grace. 
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III. Allocution at Secret Consistory 
February 14, 1949 


ENERABLE brethren, We have convoked this extraordinary consistory 

today in order to unfold to you Our soul, which is crushed with most 
bitter grief. You will readily understand the reason of this sorrow: it 
concerns a most serious outrage which inflicts a deep wound not only on 
your distinguished college and on the Church, but also on every upholder 
of the dignity and liberty of man. As soon as We knew that Our beloved 
son, Joseph Mindszenty, Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, Archbishop 
of Estergom, was cast into prison, in bold defiance of the reverence due to 
religion, We sent a loving message to the Hungarian hierarchy in which 
We publicly and solemnly protested, as our duty demanded, against the 
injury done to the Church. 

At present, when things have come to such a pass that this most worthy 
prelate has been reduced to supreme indignity and condemned like a 
criminal to life imprisonment, We cannot but repeat this solemn protest in 
your presence. We are prompted to do this primarily on behalf of the 
sacred rights of religion, which this valiant prelate tirelessly propounded 
and defended so strenuously and courageously. Besides, the unanimous 
consensus of free peoples, expressed in speech and writings, even by leaders 
of nations and by those who do not belong to the Catholic Church, has 
been given the fullest light of publicity. 

But, as you are aware, the full light of publicity did not shine over 
the trial of this prelate, who deserved so well of all in defending the religion 
of his ancestors and in the restoration of Christian morals. In fact, from 
the beginning the news that arrived caused alarm. People outside Hungary 
who asked permission to be present at the trial were refused permission if 
they seemed likely to judge impartially or to give a sincere report. This 
led them to believe, and all upright and honest men as well, that those who 
were conducting the trial in Budapest seemed to be afraid to allow all to 
see what was taking place. 

Justice which is worthy of the name does not begin with prejudices and 
is not based on a decision previously taken, but gladly admits of free dis- 
cussion and gives everyone due facility for thinking, believing and speaking. 

But although the facts have not been reliably made known, or reported 
clearly and completely, We cannot omit mentioning the judgment which 
all civilized people have passed on this trial; referring particularly to the 
speed with which it was conducted, thus suggesting a ready reason for 
suspicion; to accusations captiously and deceitfully contrived; and to the 
physical condition of the Cardinal, which is indeed inexplicable except as 
a result of a secret influence which may not be publicly revealed. To prove 
this there is the fact which suddenly made of a man, until then exceptionally 
energetic by nature and by way of life, a feeble being and of vacillating 
mind, so that his behavior appeared an accusation not against himself but 
against his very accusers and condemners. 
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TarceET Is CaTHOLIC CHURCH 


In all this matter one thing alone stands out clearly: the principal object 
of the trial was to disrupt the Catholic Church in Hungary and precisely 
for the purpose set forth in Sacred Scripture: “I shall strike the shepherd 
and the sheep of the flock shall be dispersed” (Matt. 26, 31). 

While with sorrow in Our heart We deplore this very sad event and 
entrust it in a sense to public opinion and the tribunal of history for final 
judgment, We are doing what the outraged rights of the Church and the 
dignity of a human person clearly demand. 

We deem it especially Our duty to brand as completely false the asser- 
tion made in the course of the trial that the whole question at issue was 
that this Apostolic See, in furtherance of a plan for political domination 
of nations, gave instructions to oppose the Republic of Hungary and its 
rulers: thus all responsibility would fall on the same Apostolic See. 

Everybody knows that the Catholic Church does not act through worldly 
motives, and that she accepts any and every form of civil government 
provided it be not inconsistent with divine and human rights. But when 
it does contradict these rights, bishops and the faithful themselves are 
bound by their own conscience to resist unjust laws. 


FairH SusTAINED IN HUNGARY 


In the midst of this grievous anguish, however, venerable brethren, the 
“Father of Mercies” (II. Cor 1,3) has not left us without consolations from 
above, which have served to mitigate Our sorrow. It is consoling above 
all to witness the tenacious faith of the Catholics of Hungary, who are doing 
all they can, though faced with serious obstacles and difficulties, to defend 
their age-old religion and to keep alive and fresh the glorious tradition of 
their ancestors. Solace comes to Us from the unflinching confidence We 
cherish in Our paternal heart that the Hungarian episcopate, acting always 
in complete harmony of principle and practice, will labor with every re- 
source at their command to strengthen the unity of the faithful and buoy 
them up with that hope which can neither be extinguished nor dimmed by 
sad or unjust happenings of this life, because it has its source in heaven 
and is fed by a grace divine. 

From you, venerable brethren, similar heavenly solace has come to Us. 
For We have seen you gathered close about Us in this crisis, to share Our 
sorrow and unite your prayers to Ours. We have been heartened likewise 
by the other Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops of the whole Catholic 
world, who along with their clergy and people have expressed by fervid 
letter and telegrams their reprobation of the outrage offered to the Church, 
and promised Us their public and private prayers. 

We earnestly desire that these prayers should continue to rise before 
the throne of God. For as often as the Church is tossed by such tempests 
as cannot be quelled by human means, one must appeal with confidence to 
the Divine Redeemer, who alone can calm the swelling waves and restore 
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them to peace and tranquility. Through the most powerful intercession 
of the Virgin Mother of God, let us all pray God fervently that those who 
suffer persecution, imprisonment and hardship may be consoled with the 
necessary help of divine grace and fortified with the strength of Christian 
virtue; that those who rashly dare to traicnle upon the liberty of the 
Church and the rights of human conscience may at length understand that 
no civil society can endure when religion has been suppressed and God, 
as it were, driven into exile. It is only the sacred principles of religion 
that can moderate within the limits of reason the duties and rights of citi- 
zens, can consolidate the foundations of the state, and make men’s lives 
conform to the salutary norms of morality, restoring them to order and virtue, 


~~ wr — Ong 


JUSTICE AND EQuItTy 


The words of the greatest Roman orator: “High priests, you defend the 
city more securely by religion than by its surrounding walls” (De Nat. Deor. 
III, 40), when applied to Christian precepts and faith is infinitely more 
true and certain. Let all those into whose hands public government has 
been entrusted recognize this truth; and let due liberty be everywhere 
restored to the Church that, untrammeled, she may be able to enlighten 
the minds of men with her salutary doctrine, rightly instruct youth and 
lead them to virtue, restore to families their sacred character, and permeate 
with her influence the whole life of men. Civil society has nothing at all 
to fear from this activity but rather will reap the greatest advantages. It 
is then, venerable brethren, that social questions will be solved with justice 
and equity; the conditions of the poor will be ameliorated, as is just, and 
they will be restored to a state befitting the dignity of man; finally discord 
will be appeased, fraternal charity will bring peace to men’s minds, and 
better days, as we fondly hope and humbly pray, will happily ensue for 
all peoples and races. 

These are the words We wished to speak in this illustrious assembly, 
to you who are so closely associated with Us in the government of the 
Universal Church and assist Us with your zeal, your prudence and your 
wisdom. 


IV. Address to Catholics of Rome 
February 20, 1949 


OMANS, beloved sons and daughters: 
Once again, in a grave and grievous hour, the faithful people of the 

Eternal City have hastened to their bishop and father. Once again, this 
superb colonnade seems barely able to clasp with its gigantic arms the 
multitude that, like waves moved by an irresistible force, are washed up to 
the threshold of the Vatican basilica to attend the Mass of expiation, in the 
central point of the whole Catholic world, and to pour out the sentiments 
with which their souls overflow. The sentence impcsed—amidst the unani- 
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mous condemnation of the civilized world—on the banks of the Danube 
on an eminent cardinal of the holy Roman church has stirred on the banks 
of the Tiber a cry of indignation worthy of the Eternal City. 

But the fact that a regime adverse to religion has this time smitten a 
prince of the Church, venerated by the overwhelming majority of his peo- 
p’e, is not an isolated case. It is one of the links of the long chain of perse- 
cutions which some dictatorial states are pursuing against Christian doc- 
trine and life. A common characteristic of the persecutors of all times is 
that, not content with crushing their victims physically, they seek further 
to render them despicable and hateful to the fatherland and to society. 

Who does not remember the Roman martyrs of whom Tacitus speaks, 
sacrificed under Nero and depicted as incendiaries, abominable evildoers, 
enemies of the human kind? (Ann. XV, 44). The modern persecutors 
show themselves docile pupils of that inglorious school. They copy, so 
to speak, their masters and models, and even surpass them in cruelty, skill- 
ful as they are in the art of employing the most recent advances of science 
and technique to achieve a domination and an enslavement of the people 
such as would have been inconceivable in past times. 

Romans, the church of Christ follows the path marked out by the Divine 
Redeemer. She knows herself eternal; she knows that she cannot perish, 
that the most violent tempests will not avail to submerge her; she does not 
beg favors. The threats and the injuries of terrestial powers do not intimi- 
date her. She does not meddle in problems purely political and economic, 
nor does she deign to pass judgment upon the usefulness or the harm of 
one form of government or another. Always eager in so far as enjoying 
peace with all depends upon her (Rom. 12, 18), she gives to Caesar that 
an is rightfully Caesar’s, but cannot betray or abandon that which is 

8. 


Now it is well known what the totalitarian and anti-religious state de- 
mands and expects of her as the price of its tolerance and problematical 
recognition. It would like a church silent when it should speak, a church 
that would weaken the law of God, adapting it to the desires of human wills 
when she should loudly proclaim it and defend it; a church that detaches 
herself from the firm foundation on which Christ has raised her to set her- 
self down on the shifting sand of opinions of the day and abandon herself 
to the current (of opinion) of the moment; a church that does not resist 
oppression of the conscience and does not watch over the legitimate rights 
and the just liberty of the people; a church that, with unseemly servility, 
remains a church only within the four walls of the temple, forgetting the 
divine mandate received from Christ: Go ye into the highways, (Matt. 22, 9) 
and teach the people (Matt. 28, 19). 

Beloved sons and daughters, spiritual heirs of the innumerable legions 
of confessors and martyrs; is this perhaps the church you love and venerate? 
[A great shout from the crowd: “No.”] 

Do you recognize, perhaps, in such a church the lineaments of the face 
of your mother? [Another shout from the crowd: “No.”] Can you imagine 
a successor to St. Peter who would bow to such demands? 
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The Pope, by divine promise, is, even in his human weakness, invincible 
and unshakeable, herald of truth and justice, and the principle of the 
unity of the Church. His voice denounces errors, idolatries, superstitions, 
condemns iniquity, makes charity and virtue to be loved. 

Can he, then, be silent when in a nation there are torn from the center 
of Christianity in Rome, with violence and cunning, the churches which are 
united to her, when there are imprisoned all the Greek-Catholic Bishops 
because they refused to become apostates from their faith, when the clergy 
and the faithful are persecuted and arrested because they refuse to be 
separated from their true mother church? [The crowd again cried “No.”] 

Can the Pope be silent when the right of educating the very children is 
taken from the parents by a minority regime that would like to separate 7 
them from Christ? 

Can the Pope be silent when the state, exceeding the limits of its com 
petence, arrogates to itself the power of suppressing dioceses, of deposing 
bishops, of upsetting the ecclesiastical organization and reducing it below 
the minimum requirements for efficacious care of souls? 

Can the Pope be silent when the point is reached of punishing with 
imprisonment a priest guilty of not being willing to violate the most in- 
violable and sacred of secrets, the secret of sacramental confession? den! 

Is all this, perhaps, an illegitimate interference with the political Mu 
powers of the state? Who could honestly say so? [The crowd applauded § vf! 


at length. ] the 
Your acclamations have already given an answer to these and many tior 
other questions. sect 


May God, our Lord, reward you for your faith, beloved sons and cur 
daughters. May He give you the strength for present and future struggles. Min 


May He make you vigilant against the blows of His and your enemies. § {ro 
May He brighten with his light the minds of those whose eyes are still our 
closed to the truth. May He concede to the many hearts still far from the 


Him the gift of sincere return to that faith and brotherly sentiment whose th 
€ 
denial threatens the peace of humanity. 





And now let Our apostolic benediction, all-embracing, paternal and in¢ 
affectionate, descend upon the city and the world. to 
Inf 
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